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SENHOR  RINALDO  DE  LIMA  E  SILVA, 
THE  NEW  AMBASSADOR  OF  BRAZIL  IN 
WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  month  of  April,  1931,  His  E.xoolloncy  Sonhor  Kinaklo  do 
Lima  e  Silva,  distinguishod  Brazilian  diplomat,  arrivod  to  ropro- 
sent  his  country  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
at  Washington,  where  he  had  already  twice  held  dii)lomatic  posts — 
once  as  Second  Secretary  to  the  then  Legation,  and  later  as  Counselor 
of  the  Embassy,  in  which  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as 
Charge  d’Affaires  for  a  time. 

When  on  April  24  Senhor  Lima  e  Silva  presented  his  letters  of 
credence  at  the  White  House  he  said  in  part: 

I  have  the  honor  to  i)lace  in  Your  Excellency’s  hands,  together  with  tlie  letters 
of  recall  of  Mr.  S.  Gurgel  do  .\inaral,  tlio.se  accrediting  me  as  .Ainha.ssador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

On  thus  initiating  the  high  mission  conferred  upon  me,  I  beg  to  exiiress  to 
Your  Excellency  the  sincerest  wishes  of  my  Government  to  enhance  and  fortify 
the  cordial  relations  so  happily  existing  between  our  two  countries. 

No  mission  could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  or  more  in  accordance  with  my 
personal  feelings. 

My  two  previous  assignments  in  an  official  capacity  in  this  great  democracy, 
pride  of  the  world,  have  not  only  made  me  admire  and  love  it,  but  have  also 
pointed  out  to  me  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  a  close  understanding  between 
the  two  republics. 

But,  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  my  task,  I  dare  hope  that  Your  Excellency 
will  not  withhold  from  me  the  good  will  and  cordiality  with  which  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Brazil  have  always  been  welcomed  here. 

Be  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  receive  the  good  wishes  of  the  Brazilian  President 
and  people  for  the  welfare  and  prosperitj'  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  the 
happiness  of  Your  Excellency. 

In  accepting  the  letters  of  credence  of  the  new  Ambassador,  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  said; 

It  is  a  source  of  especial  satisfaction  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letters 
accrediting  you  as  Ambassador  Extraordinarj-  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  .  .  . 
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The  traditional  ^and  cordial  friendship  of  over  a  century’s  standing  between 
our  two  countries  is  well  known.  I  am  happy  to  reciprocate  the  desire  which 
Your  Excellency  expresses  on  behalf  of  the  Brazilian  Government  that  this 
close  and  harmonious  relationship  may  be  intensified  and  to  assure  you  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  bend  every  possible  effort  to 
the  furtherance  of  that  ideal. 

Your  Excellency  is  exceptionally  well  fitted  from  your  previous  residence  in 
Washington  on  two  occasions,  which  left  behind  most  pleasant  memories,  to 
advance  the  common  interests  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States.  I  am  pleased 
to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  you  on  your  return  and  trust  that  your  residence 
here  on  this  occasion  will  enhance  the  time-honored  sentiments  of  amity  which 
unite  our  two  nations. 

I  request  you  to  convey  to  His  Excellency  President  Vargas  the  continued 
deep  interest  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  well- 
l)eing  and  good  fortune  of  the  Brazilian  Government  and  people  and  my  personal 
wishes  for  his  happiness  and  welfare. 

Senhor  Lima  e  Silva  was  born  in  1876  in  the  southernmost  State 
of  Brazil,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  He  comes  of  old  and  distinguished 
families  which  have  played  no  small  part  in  the  history  of  his  country, 
for  his  father  was  Field  Marshal  J.  M.  de  Lima  e  Silva,  his  paternal 
grandfather.  General  F.  de  Lima  e  Silva,  was  Regent  of  the  Empire 
during  the  minority  of  the  Emperor  Uom  Pedro,  and  his  maternal 
grandfather.  Viscount  de  Sao  Leopoldo,  was  an  eminent  author  and 
statesman.  He  was  educated  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Dom 
Pedro  11  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  at  the  Law  School  of  Sao  Paulo, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  barrister  at  law. 

The  present  ambassador  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1896  as 
an  attache  of  the  Brazilian  Legation  in  Vienna,  but  was  soon  pro¬ 
moted  to  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation  in  Buenos  Aires,  from 
which  he  was  transferred  two  years  later  to  that  in  Tokyo.  His 
first  assignment  to  the  United  States  was  in  1902,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years  as  Second  Secretary,  leaving  Washington  to  act  in 
the  same  capacity  in  London.  His  brilliant  diplomatic  gifts  earned 
him  rapid  promotion,  and  four  years  later,  in  1909,  he  returned  to 
Washington  as  Counselor  of  the  Embassy.  It  was  during  his  second 
appointment  to  Washington  that  the  present  building  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  was  dedicated,  on  April  26,  1910,  an  event  at  which 
Senhor  Lima  e  Silva,  as  Charge  d’Affaires  of  his  country  and  so  a 
member  of  the  Governing  Board,  was  the  official  representative  of 
Brazil.  After  leaving  the  United  States,  Senhor  Lima  e  Silva  served 
his  country  as  Minister  in  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Switzerland,  Poland, 
and  Spain,  and  as  Ambassador  in  Japan  and  Mexico,  before  returning 
to  Washington. 


! 
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DR.  HARMODIO  ARIAS.  THE  NEW  MINISTER 
OF  PANAMA  IN  WASHINGTON 

ON  April  13,  1931,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias  presented 
to  President  Hoover  at  the  White  House  the  official  letters 
accrediting  him  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  Panama  to  the  United  States  of  America.  Doctor  Arias  said  in 
part: 

The  si)ecial  ties  which  bind  our  two  countries  are  well  known:  A  small,  weak 
Nation — mine — which  granted  to  your  great  and  powerful  Nation  a  strip  of 
territory  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Republic  in  order  that  there  might  be  built  an 
interoceanic  canal,  which  has  contributed  not  only  to  the  development  of  world 
trade  but  has  also  increased,  inter  alia,  the  well-merited  and  astounding  prestige 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  naturally,  this  great  work  has  multiplied 
the  close  associations  between  our  two  countries  because  of  the  important  prob¬ 
lems  arising  out  of  it,  which  problems,  fortunately,  have  a  just  solution,  thanks  to 
the  spirit  of  justice  of  the  great  Government  and  Nation  over  which  Your  Excel¬ 
lency  presides  and  thanks  to  the  relations  of  frank  and  cordial  friendship  which 
have  always  existed  between  the  Republic  of  Panama  and  the  United  States. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  the  firm  purpose  of  my  country’s  Government  to 
make  even  stronger,  if  possible,  the  relations  of  sincere  sympathy  and  cooperation 
existing  between  our  two  countries. 

President  Hoover  responded  cordially,  saying  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  from  you  the  letters  whereby  you  are 
accredited  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  You  have  likewise 
delivered  to  me  the  letters  of  recall  of  your  distinguished  predecessor.  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  who,  during  his  residence  of  more  than  eight 
years  in  this  capital  before  assuming  his  present  high  office,  so  ably  contributed 
to  the  good  relations  which  happily  exist  between  our  two  countries. 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  message  expressing  the  purpose  of  your  Government 
to  continue  to  strengthen  the  existing  bonds  of  friendship  and  sympathy  which 
unite  Panama  and  the  United  States  and  take  pleasure  in  assuring  you,  Mr. 
Minister,  of  my  hearty  cooperation  and  that  of  the  officials  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  this  labor.  The  excellent  relations  of  our  Nations  have 
a  firm  basis  in  a  mutual  understanding  and  fraternity  which  I  am  certain  will  be 
materially  assisted  by  your  presence  in  Washington  as  the  representative  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama. 

Doctor  Arias  is  a  distinguished  lawyer,  educated  first  in  his  native 
city  of  Penonom6  and  later  in  England,  where  he  w^as  sent  to  study 
on  a  fellowship  granted  by  the  Government  of  Panama.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  preparatory^  studies  in  a  private  school  he  entered  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1907  and  was  graduated  from  that  famous 
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institution  of  learning  with  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts  and  master 
of  laws.  He  then  continued  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Ijondon, 
writing  his  doctor’s  thesis  on  the  contributions  of  Latin  America  to 
the  development  of  international  law. 

In  1912  Doctor  Arias  returned  to  his  own  country  and  very  shortly 
thereafter  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  opened 
a  law  office  in  the  same  year  and  two  years  later  he  associated  himself 
with  Sr.  Don  Julio  J.  Fabrega  in  a  firm  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
throughout  Panama. 

Doctor  Arias,  who  was  born  July  30,  1886,  was  married  in  1916  to 
Senorita  Dona  Rosario  Guardia,  a  charming  member  of  Panamanian 
society. 

Doctor  Arias  has  held  many  important  posts.  He  has  been  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Codification  of  Laws;  delegate  to 
the  first  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  1920;  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  Panama  to  Argentina  in 
1921 ;  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  of  the  Hague; 
a  member  on  various  occasions  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Deputy  in  the  National  Assembly 
from  1924  to  1928;  and  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  at 
the  Bolivarian  Congress  held  in  Panama  in  1926. 

The  scholarly  attainments  of  Doctor  Arias  are  evidenced  by  his 
membership  in  the  American  Society  of  International  Law;  the 
Panamanian  Society  of  International  Law;  the  Academy  of  History 
of  Venezuela,  and  the  Academy  of  History  of  Ai^entina.  A  trusted 
advisor  of  the  Government,  he  has  several  times  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  on  official  missions;  and  it  was  he  who  was  called  upon 
to  assume  the  Provisional  Presidency  after  the  resignation  of  ex-Pres- 
ident  Arosemena  on  January  2  of  this  year,  serving  both  in  this 
capacity  and  in  that  of  Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice  until 
President  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  was  inaugurated  on  January  16. 


AN  AMERICAN  ASTRONOMICAL  PIONEER 
IN  CHILE: 

LIEUT.  JAMES  MELVILLE  GILLISS 

AN  INTERESTING  chapter  of  the  early  days  of  inter-American 
intellectual  cooperation  was  recalled  by  the  recent  presentation 
to  the  University  of  Chile,  under  whose  direction  the  National  Ob¬ 
servatory  of  that  country  is  conducted,  of  a  bust  of  Lieut.  James 
Melville  Gilliss,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  This  gift  w’as  made  to 
the  University  by  the  Naval  Observatory  of  the  United  States  through 
the  Hon.  William  Culbertson,  Ambassador  of  this  country  in  Chile. 
At  the  ceremony  in  the  Council  Hall  of  the  University  in  Santiago  on 
March  25,  1931,  Ambassador  Culbertson  spoke  as  follows,  recount¬ 
ing  in  graceful  terms  the  connection  between  Chile  and  the  United 
States  through  Lieutenant  Gilliss: 

James  Melville  Gilliss,  an  officer  of  the  American  Navy,  was  a  pioneer  in 
astronomy  both  in  my  country  and  in  yours.  In  1842  he  obtained  from  the 
.\merican  Congress  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  “depot  of  charts  and  instru¬ 
ments.”  From  this  beginning  grew  the  present  Naval  Observatory  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  I  speak  to-day.  Through  this  institution  Gilliss  came  in 
contact  with  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  his  day,  among  them  Dr.  C.  L. 
Gerling,  of  Marburg  University. 

Doctor  Gerling  proposed  a  new  method  for  deducing  the  solar  parallax  from 
observations  of  Venus  in  widely  separated  points  approximately  on  the  same 
meridian.  With  an  observatory  in  Washington  the  obvious  place  for  another  was 
directly  south  in  Chile. 

.\gain  Gilliss’s  initiative  asserted  itself,  and  after  assembling  equipment,  he 
sailed  for  Valparaiso  in  August,  1849.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Santiago  and 
here  began  his  scientific  work.  Your  Government  at  that  time  not  only  mani¬ 
fested  a  deep  interest,  but  rendered  great  assistance.  Your  generous  hospitality 
also  made  a  lasting  and  favorable  impression  on  Gilliss  and  his  fellow  scientists. 

As  the  work  of  the  expedition  came  to  an  end  the  idea  of  a  Chilean  National 
( Ibservatory  was  born  from  the  contacts  between  the  American  visitors  and  your 
scientists.  The  building  and  instruments  were  eventually  purchased  and 
Gilliss’s  temporary  observatory  became  the  Chilean  National  Observatory. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  scientist  whose  memory  we  honor  to-day.  It  was  in 
1927  that  Commander  Reuben  L.  Walker,  then  Naval  Attach^  of  the  American 
Embassy,  learned  that  the  director  and  other  scientists  at  the  Chilean  National 
Observatory  regarded  Gilliss  as  the  pioneer  in  the  study  of  astronomy  in  Chile  and 
that  they  intended  to  recognize  this  fact  suitably  in  the  new  Observatory  build¬ 
ings.  Commander  Walker  reported  these  facts  to  Washington;  the  Navy 
Department  suggested  the  necessary  legislation,  and  on  June  9, 1930,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  preparation  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  bust  which  is  before  us  to-day.  Commander  Mayfield,  the  present 
Naval  Attach^  of  the  Embassy,  has  ably  completed  the  work  begun  by  Com¬ 
mander  Walker. 
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I  liave  the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally  the  sculptress,  Mrs.  Louise  Kidder 
Sparrow.  Her  husband  was  a  naval  officer  and  lost  his  life  in  the  winter  of  1924 
when,  concerned  himself  over  the  safety  of  his  men  and  his  ship  in  a  storm  at  sea, 
he  was  swept  from  the  deck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Tacoma  by  the  waves.  Mrs.  Sparrow 
is  highly  esteemed  in  the  United  States  as  an  artist.  I  only  wish  that  she  might 
be  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

Underlying  this  brief  recital  of  facts  is  a  significance  which  can  not  be  missed. 
The  thing  that  Gilliss  did  has  a  spiritual  force  that  begins  in  the  practical  world  of 
affairs  but  reaches  upward — shall  I  not  say,  to  the  stars?  I  want  the  relation 
between  your  country  and  mine  to  remain  always  on  that  high  ])lane.  As  we  go 
forward — our  two  i^eoples — it  will  be  fitting  for  us  to  recall  from  time  to  time 
through  looking  at  this  admirable  bust,  that  Gilliss’s  instruments,  some  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  your  observatory,  somehow  unite  us  by  a  line  which  runs 
high  along  the  paths  of  the  heavens. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  bust  of  James  Melville  Gilliss  to  the  Chilean 
National  Observatory  in  the  name  of  the  Naval  Observatory  of  the  United 
States  of  .America. 

Sefior  Don  (iustavo  Lira,  President  of  the  University,  responded 
as  follows: 

The  University  of  Chile  is  honored  and  pleased  to  receive  the  bust  which  will 
perpetuate  in  our  National  Observatory  the  name  of  James  Melville  Gilliss  of 
the  American  Navy,  who  80  jears  ago  started  the  practice  of  astronomical 
»)bservations  and  studies  in  this  corner  of  our  planet. 

We  live  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  who.se  sky  is  brilliant  with  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  heavens,  innumerable  stars  distributed  among  the  most  beautiful 
constellations  or  still  dissolved  in  marvelous  nebula' — a  hemisphere  which  never¬ 
theless  has  only  a  twentieth  as  many  observatories  as  are  established  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  globe,  the  ancient  home  of  civilization. 

When  Lieutenant  Gilliss  in  1849  set  up  his  telescope  on  Santa  Lucia  Hill  in  this 
city,  in  a  latitude  farther  south  than  any  where  such  studies  had  hitherto  been 
made,  he  was  a  true  pioneer,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  thousands  of  stars  which 
he  observed  is  an  imperishable  monument  and  pride  not  only  to  science  but  also 
to  his  native  land  and  to  that  country  which  carried  on  the  legacy  of  his  labors 
through  the  foundation  of  our  astronomical  observatory.  Those  were  the  times, 
we  must  also  recall,  of  Manuel  Montt  and  of  Andr6s  Bello,  mighty  builders  of  our 
culture,  to  whom  the  scientific  work  of  Gilliss  could  not  appear  in  the  light  of  a 
mere  fleeting  episode. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  beg  you  to  extend  to  your  Government,  and  especially  to 
your  Navy  Department,  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  University  of  Chile  for  this 
gift  which  unites  us  through  space  in  the  service  of  science. 

In  addition  to  his  astronomical  observations,  Lieutenant  Gilliss 
wrote  a  quarto  volume  of  more  than  500  pages,*  descriptive  of  his 
journey,  the  preparations  for  his  work,  and  various  parts  of  Chile, 
the  information  being  obtained,  as  he  remarks  in  his  introduction, 

>  The  U.  S.  Naval  Astronomical  Expedition,  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  during  the  years  1849-50- 
51-52.  Volume  I.  Chile:  Its  Geography,  Climate,  Earthquakes,  Government,  Social  Condition, 
Mineral  and  Agricultural  Resources,  Commerce,  etc.  By  Lieut.  J.  M.  Gilliss,  A.  M.,  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Academies  for  Promotion  of  the  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia, 
Leipsig,  Danzig,  and  Marburg  (in  Hesse);  honorary  member  of  the  faculty  of  Mathematical  and  Phy¬ 
sical  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Chile  and  the  Historical  Society  of  Maryland;  corresponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Berlin,  Astronomical  Society,  Leipsig,  Historical  Society,  New 
York,  etc.  Washington;  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  printer.  MDCCCLV.  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  121,  House  of  Representatives. 
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“in  occasional  intervals  of  leisure,”  althoufjh  the  reader  wonders 
when  these  ini^ht  have  occurred.  A  companion  volume  contains 
an  account  of  the  journey  of  Lieut.  Archibald  MacRae,  Gilliss’s 
chief  assistant,  across  the  Uspallata  Pass  between  Chile  and  Argentina 
in  order  to  make  certain  observations  relating  to  terrestrial  magnet¬ 
ism,  together  with  reports  on  minerals,  Indian  remains,  and  various 
specimens  of  fauna  and  flora  brought  back  by  the  party  for,  as 
Lieutenant  Gilliss  said,  “the  enterprise  is  embarked  upon  with  full 


Courtes)*  of  U.  8.  Naval  Obaervatory. 


LIEUT.  JAMES  MEL¬ 
VILLE  OILLISS,  U.  8. 
NAVY. 

A  bust  of  Lieutenant  Qilliss 
was  presented  by  tlie 
United  States  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory  on  March  25  to 
the  University  of  Chile  for 
the  National  Observatory. 
This  replica  is  in  the  Naval 
Observatory  in  Washington. 


determination  to  gather  every  scientific  fruit  that  may  offer. 
Seeds  and  bulbs,  or  thriving  specimens  of  valuable  or  curious 
plants,  were  forwarded  to  the  conservatory  at  Washington,  and  from 
there  large  numbers  of  useful  varieties  have  already  been  distributed. 
By  authority  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  collections  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  with  a  request  to  distribute  them  among  naturalists  for 
proper  description.”  Observations  on  earthquakes  were  also  made 
by  the  expedition.  There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days! 
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The  catholicity  of  Lieutenant  Gilliss’s  interests  and  his  indefatiga¬ 
bility  in  the  pursuit  not  only  of  scientific  knowledge  but  of  general 
information  are  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  comprehension. 

His  description  of  his  journey  to  Chile  is  full  of  amusing  and  inter¬ 
esting  details.  Setting  forth  from  New  York  on  August  16,  1849,  on 
a  steamer  carrying  more  than  200  Forty-niners — “adventurers  whom 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States  coidd  well  spare  ” — he  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  on  August  27. 
Immediately  bargaining  for  a  canoe,  he  and  a  companion  were  off  in 
half  an  hour  after  landing,  traveling  without  pause  until  they  reached 
(Vuces,  49  miles  above.  Familiar  names  like  Gatun  besprinkle  the 
narrative,  but  how  unfamiliar  to  Lieutenant  Gilliss  would  he  the 
scenes  of  to-day  via  the  Panama  Canal!  At  Cruces  the  travelers 
betook  themselves  to  mulehack  to  traverse  the  remaining  20  miles  to 
Panama  City. 

On  their  arrival  it  was  found  that  the  steamer  Lieutenant  Gilliss 
had  hoped  to  catch  had  gone,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  four  weeks 
for  another.  On  September  27  he  “embarked  on  board  the  iron 
steamer  AVm’  Grenada”  which  called  first  at  Paita,  Peru,  anchoring 
amid  half  a  dozen  American  whalers  in  port  for  repairs  or  supplies 
of  vegetables.  After  calls  at  Lamhayeque,  Huanchaco  (then  the 
])ort  of  Trujillo),  Callao,  Pisco,  Arica,  Iquique,  Cobija,  Huasco,  and 
('oquimbo,  the  vessel  finally  reached  Valparaiso  on  October  25,  just 
70  days  after  Lieutenant  Gilliss  had  left  New  York.  This  journey,  it 
may  be  noted,  may  now  be  made  by  boat  in  16  days  and  by  airplane  in 
8  days;  these  are  among  the  changes  which  82  years  have  w'rought. 
But  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  more  hurried  traveler  of  to-day 
has  the  opportunity,  even  if  the  propensity,  to  make  so  many  inter¬ 
esting  observations  on  history,  nitrate,  archaeology,  alligator  pears, 
institutions  of  learning,  trade  winds,  the  ladies  of  Lima,  quinine,  the 
present  state  of  culture,  and  an  infinity  of  other  matters. 

Once  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  Lieutenant  Gilliss  lost  no  time  in  pur¬ 
suing  his  way.  In  less  than  four  hours  he  was  outside  the  city,  in  a 
horse-drawn  vehicle  called  a  hirlocho,  on  his  way  to  Santiago,  83  miles 
distant  and  considerably  higher.  When  an  elevation  of  2,400  feet 
had  been  reached,  the  mist  wreaths  gradually  cleared  away,  “the 
great  Andes,  with  eternal  snow-clad  peaks  e.xtending  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  rose  to  the  eastward  as  a  wall  .  .  .  Bathed  in  sun¬ 
light  lay  a  broad  and  fertile  plain  e.xquisitely  diversified  .  .  .  and 
in  the  midst,  just  perceptible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  within  long  shady 
groves,  the  great  center  of  Chilean  life,  Santiago.  ...” 

We  shall  let  Lieutenant  Gilliss^continue  his  own  story: 

The  action  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  prompt,  liberal, 
and  kind.  Government  recognised  the  importance  and  utility  of 
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the  work  we  came  to  perform,  and  volunteered  every  facility  within 
its  control,  viz;  a  portion  of  San®  Lucia  should  be  leveled  for  our 
use,  if  that  hill  was  selected;  rooms  in  the  castle  should  he  placed  at 
»)ur  control;  a  jruard  should  be  stationed  at  the  observatories  for  their 
and  our  protection;  and  everything  intended  for  us  should  be  admitted 
free  of  duty^.  These  evidences  of  the  strongest  good  will  and  most 
liberal  intentions  towards  us  coming  in  aid  of  the  reasons  indicated, 
there  was  hesitation  no  longer;  and  having  decided  on  making  the 
city  our  head-quarters,  within  an  hour  or  two  after  communicating 
such  intention  to  the  government,  intelligence  reached  me  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Louis  Philippe  at  Valparaiso.  .  .  . 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE.  SANTIAGO 


“Returning  to  the  port  immediately,  everything  was  carefully 
jiacked  for  transportation  in  and  on  eight  of  the  great  wagons  of  the 
I'ountry;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November  our  caravan 
delivered  its  assorted  cargo  at  the  foot  of  Santa  Lucia,  almost  unin¬ 
jured  by  rough  handling  and  the  last  eighty  miles’  journey.  Chro¬ 
nometers,  barometers,  and  other  delicate  instruments,*  were  suspended 
from  the  roofs  by  thongs  of  hide,  guides  of  cord  preventing  their 
lateral  motion;  and  they  all  arrived  safely.  The  assistants  had  pre¬ 
ceded  me  some  daj^s.  Meantime  the  task  of  levelling  a  part  of  the 
hill  had  been  placed  under  charge  of  the  chief  of  police,  who  had  a 
large  gang  at  work  on  the  tough  porphyritic  blocks.  Situated  in  a 


•  Sic. 

<  Congress  voted  an  appropriation  of  $6,400  for  instruments  and  $5,000  for  other  expenses  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Lieutenant  Qilliss’s  larger  telescope,  the  lens  for  which  was  among  the  first  of  considerable 
size  to  be  ground  in  the  United  States,  had  a  clear  aperture  of  inches.  The  largest  now  in  use  at 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  has  a  clear  aperture  of  26  inches. — Euitoe. 
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populous  portion  of  the  city,  blasting  was  absolutely  prohibited,  and 
the  seemingly  basaltic  masses  could  only  be  broken  down  by  building 
fires  and  suddenly  pouring  water  on  the  heated  rock,  or  with  iron 
mauls  and  wedges — both  processes  necessarily  tedious.  But  the 
work  was  progressing  quite  ‘as  well  as  could  be  expected.’ 

“In  order  to  form  a  terrace  of  sufficient  width  for  the  smaller  and 
rotary  observatory,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  wall  across  a  short  and 
steep  ravine,  and  fill  between  the  artificial  and  natural  walls  with  rocks 
and  earth.  But  as  such  a  foundation  would  have  been  unstable  for 
even  the  outer  edge  of  a  wooden  tenement  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
the  fire-engines  were  called  in  requisition  to  throw  up  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  soil  among  the  rocks.  As  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  until  Sunday  morning  for  the  services  of  the  only  persons  drilled 
to  their  use,  this  was  attended  with  some  difficulty  and  delay.  The 
engines  belong  to  government,  and  are  manned  by  citizens  who  choose 
to  serve  in  this  capacity  rather  than  in  the  National  Guard;  and 
Sunday  morning  is  their  regular  period  for  exercise.  But  the  machines 
proved  insufficient,  and  the  chief  of  police  subsequently  caused  a 
supply  to  be  carried  as  far  as  the  castle  on  mules,  and  thence  in  goat¬ 
skins  on  the  backs  of  peons.  Each  skin  holds  from  five  to  six  gallons. 
The  first  ascent  was  by  a  ladder,  and  thence  the  vertical  height  to  be 
overcome  is  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  over  an  irregular  surface  of  rock, 
inclined  about  forty  degrees.  As  the  sun  was  glaringly  hot,  the  labor 
proved  very  severe.  Stripped  as  they  were,  with  only  pantaloons, 
hat,  and  sandals,  when  the  poor  fellow’s  deposited  their  loads  beside 
the  excavated  trench  every  muscle  of  their  bodies  trembled,  and  their 
hearts  could  be  seen  throbbing  as  though  they  would  burst.  But  the 
task  was  accomplished  without  accident.  The  little  building  orig¬ 
inally  constructed  at  Washington,  and  then  packed  for  shipment,  was 
again  put  together,  and  on  the  6th  of  December  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  obtain  a  first  look  through  the  telescope  erected  on  its  pier. 

“As  the  buildings  advanced,  the  curiosity  of  the  people  increased, 
and  there  were  stories  of  all  kinds  circulated  respecting  them.  One 
was  that  government  had  imported  a  new  kind  of  flourmill  from 
America,  and  these  w’ere  the  two  houses — we  the  millers.  Nor  was 
this  at  all  implausible  to  those  who  w’ere  unable  to  ascend  the  hill; 
for  the  smaller  observatory  (as  has  been  said)  is  circular,  and  has  a 
conical  roof,  w’hose  apex  is  of  tin.  The  latter  opens  upward,  on  a 
hinge  at  one  side,  and  has  also  a  roof-door,  extending  from  the  eaves 
to  the  junction  with  the  tin,  which  opens  to  something  more  than  a 
right-angle.  As  the  whole  house  revolves  on  balls  that  move  between 
grooved  rails  of  cast-iron  under  its  sill,  w'hen  it  is  whirling  round  with 
the  doors  open,  it  might  readily  be  thought  a  mill.  Moreover,  our 
stone-mason  (something  of  a  wag  in  his  way)  assured  many  good 
Chilenos  that  the  broad  flat  stones  he  was  conveying  to  the  summit 


SANTA  LUCIA  HILL,  SANTIAGO 

Upper:  This  view,  repr(Hluc-e<t  from  the  fronlis|)iece  of  Vol.  I  of  I,ieutenant  Gilliss's  report  on  his  astro¬ 
nomical  e\i>e<lition  to  Chile,  shows  the  observatory  which  he  had  constructe<l  in  the  I  nited  States  and 
shipi>ed  in  sections  to  Santiaito  in  1849.  Ixtwer:  Part  of  Santiago  as  it  is  to-day,  Santa  Lucia  Hill 
apitearing  in  the  center  of  the  picture. 
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were  to  {rrind  flour  with.  It  was  rare  sport  for  the  boys  when  per¬ 
mitted  to  turn  the  house,  and  curious  enoup:h  to  see  how  many  grown 
up  boys  (and  "iris  too)  were  desirous  to  take  a  fancied  ride  within 
it.  .  .  . 

“With  the  erection  of  the  telescope  a  new  era  commenced.  The 
planet  Saturn  presented  a  never  failing  source  of  admiration  and 
interest  to  the  crowd  that  assembled  every  evening  about  our  doors. 
Where  there  were  so  many  spectators,  all  eager  to  look  through  the 
instrument,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  their  view  to  one  object,  and 
close  the  doors  at  the  hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  work.  Yet 
numbers  returned  several  successive  evenings  to  wonder  at  the  new 
world  and  its  gorgeous  system  of  rings  and  satellites  displayed  to  them 
for  the  first  time  by  us;  and  for  nearly  three  hours  of  every  evening, 
during  three  months,  either  Lieut.  MacRae  or  myself  attended  the 
pleasure  of  all  who  came.  Rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  were  alike 
treated  with  attention;  and  when  all  others  had  had  their  turn,  the 
sentinel,  who  stood  patiently  by  the  door,  was  never  foig:otten.  Soon 
the  younger  portion  of  the  visitors  were  desirous  to  know'  when  the 
class  would  be  formed  and  lectures  commence;  ®  the  older  to  speculate 
about  the  cost  of  such  a  beautiful  machine:  both  good  symptoms,  if 
the  sparks  thus  elicited  could  only  be  nursed  into  flame.  As  one  of 
the  fruits  of  our  expedition  here,  I  hoped  to  make  it  burn  brightly, 
and  that  we  might  boast  that  Santiago  through  our  influence  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  national  observatory  of  South  America.  .  .  . 

®“  During  the  summer  and  autumn  months  succeeding  our  arrival, 
there  was  almost  uninterrupted  fine  weather.  From  the  lOth  of 
December,  when  the  etpiatorial  was  ready  for  use,  night  followed  night 
unrivalled  in  serenity;  and  to  the  close  of  the  first  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  planet  Mars — January  31 —  there  were  but  four  unsuited 
to  work.  Labor  so  continuous  in  a  climate  as  dry  almost  as  an  oven 
told  severely  on  unacclimated  constitutions;  and  it  was  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  principal  assistant  must  be  temporarily  released,  or 
he  broken  down,  perhaps  iiermanently.  The  opportunity  to  send  him 
to  Valparaiso  for  the  meridian  circle  was,  therefore,  a  welcome  one: 
and  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Smith  recorded  for  me  on  alternate  nights, 
until  the  former  was  disabled  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse.  All  the 
aid  then  was  from  Mr.  Smith;  besides  which  duty,  he  became  wholly 
charged  with  the  meteorological  observations  for  every  third  hour 
between  6  A.  M.  and  midnight.  Within  the  forty-eight  working 

>  The  ambassador  at  Washington  had  advised  his  government  to  place  some  of  the  best  and  most  advanced 
students  of  the  National  Institute  under  my  direction,  that  they  might  learn  the  use  of  instruments,  and 
become  familiar  with  astronomical  computations.  Ilis  letter  had  been  printed  in  the  journals  of  the  day, 
and  those  who  read  it  doubtless  understoo<l  my  jmsition;  but  the  mass  supposed  that,  like  every  other 
foreigner,  I  had  come  to  make  money,  and  to  this  end  was  about  to  teach  astronomy. 

•  Op.  cit.,  pp.  506-510. 
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iiifrhts  embracod  botwcen  the  above  dates,  nearly  1,400  observations 
of  the  planet  were  aeeumidated ;  and  by  the  time  that  this  series  ter¬ 
minated,  the  i)iers  for  the  meridian  eircle  were  finally  completed,  the 
health  of  Lieutenant  MacRae  re-established,  and  we  were  able  to 
{live  undivided  attention  to  its  erection  and  adjustment;  so  that  the 
instrument  was  ready  for  use  about  the  middle  of  February. 

“But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  our  nights  from  the  31st  of 
January  were  passed  idly.  Observations  for  appro.ximate  place  of 
the  circle  had  commenced  some  days  before,  and  extra  hours  of  every 
night  were  spent  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  superb 
instrument  that  Messrs.  Pistor  and  Martins  had  sent  us  from  Berlin; 
and  thus,  by  the  time  its  adjustments  were  perfected,  both  of  us  were 
expert  in  its  manipulation.  Beginiiing  within  5°  of  the  south  pole, 
a  systematic  sweep  of  the  heavens  was  then  commenced  in  zones  or 
belts  24'  wide.  Working  steadily  towards  the  zenith  on  successive 
nights  until  compelled  to  return  below  again  to  connect  in  Right 
Ascension,  the  place  of  every  celestial  body  that  passed  across  the 
field  of  the  telescope,  to  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude,  was  carefully 
noted  down.  The  space  immediately  surrounding  the  south  pole  was 
swept  in  one  belt  of  5°  by  ir.  >  'ng  the  circle,  and  each  zone  overlaps 
those  adjoining  both  in  Right  Ascension  and  Declination.  Above 
the  polar  belt  there  are  forty-eight  others — making  in  all  24®  12'  of 
Declination;  within  which  we  obtained  33,600  observations  of  some 
23,000  stars,  more  than  20,000  of  them  never  previously  tabulated. 
In  these  detenninations,  and  othei’s  for  instrumental  errors,  longitude, 
etc.,  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Phelps,  in  September,  1850,  to  re¬ 
place  Passed  Midshipman  Hunter,  who  never  became  available. 
Lieutenant  MacRae  and  myself  alternately  passed  from  six  to  seven 
hours  of  every  night.  From  October,  1850,  Messrs.  MacRae  and 
Phelps  had  the  entire  chaise  of  the  instrument  or  zone  observations. 
When  an  accident  to  one  of  its  screws  compelled  the  services  of  both 
at  the  same  time,  until  a  new  one  was  received  from  Berlin,  I  devoted 
every  other  night  to  the  examination  of  stars  in  the  catalogue  of 
Lacaille,  and  between  the  zenith  and  our  upper  zone,  which  had  never 
been  re-observed.  These,  together  with  observations  of  the  moon, 
planets,  stars  selected  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  etc.,  number 
about  9,000  measures.  As  may  be  supposed  the  discrepancies  between 
our  estimations  of  the  magnitudes  of  stars  and  those  of  preceding 
observers  were  very  considerable  in  a  multitude  of  cases;  but  we 
endeavored  to  preserve  a  uniform  system,  and  will  reconcile  discord¬ 
ances  if  we  can.  There  were  many  errors  in  Lacaille’s  work,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  quite  a  number  of  his  stars  certainly  do  not 
exist  in  the  reduced  places  of  the  British  Association  publication;  but 
we  were  only  amazed  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
much  and  so  well  with  a  telescope  only  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  brief  space  of  ten  months. 
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“It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  work  with  an  instrument  like  ours, 
but  there  was  almost  too  much  of  it.  Out  of  132  consecutive  nights 
after  the  equatorial  was  mounted  there  were  only  seven  cloudy  ones! 
Of  necessity,  to  afford  so  large  a  proportion,  the  air  must  be  exceedingly 
destitute  of  moisture — a  condition  of  things  favorable  to  telescopic 
vision,  but  not  so  to  eyes  employed  during  prolonged  observations. 
To  persons  accustomed,  as  we  had  been,  to  heat  and  moisture  com¬ 
bined,  the  change  proved,  as  has  been  intimated,  exceedingly  trying; 
but  with  such  instruments,  and  under  such  a  sky,  who  that  possessed 
the  least  particle  of  astronomical  enthusiasm  would  not  have  battled 
against  the  approach  of  human  infirmities,  though  hard  to  bear  except 
when  surrounded  by  friends  eager  to  serve  and  soothe. 


CourtMy  of  U.  S.  Nav&l  Oboervatofy. 

THE  OLD  NAVAL  OBSERVATORY,  WASHINGTON 

In  1861  Qilliss  became  superintendent  of  this  observatory,  whose  establishment  in  1842  he  had  been  active 

in  promoting. 


“  ‘Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  runs  the  proverb.  We  were  on  the 
farther  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  so  distant  that  the  words  of 
my  earnest  appeals  for  help  grew  cold  before  they  reached  home; 
unmistakably  convincing  me  before  the  close  of  the  first  autumn 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  expedition  could  only  be  partially 
accomplished.  I  had  hoped  the  day  was  not  distant  when  astronomers 
would  say,  the  American  navy  has  mapped  the  whole  heavens.  The 
Observatory  at  Washington  had  commenced  a  catalogue  intended 
to  embrace  all  the  stars  that  appear  at  a  sufficient  height  above  its 
horizon.  With  sufficient  force  we  could  easily  have  tabulated  the 
remainder,  and  the  noble  work  would  have  been  a  monument  to  the 
service  for  all  time.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  There  is  a  limit  to  physical 
exertion  under  every  clime,  and  we  were  not  less  human  than  our  kind. 
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I  had  only  half  the  requisite  number  of  assistants  for  an  undertaking; 
so  laborious;  and,  lixinf;  that  limit  at  the  utmost  hound  eonsonant 
with  the  preservation  of  health  and  vision,  when  my  own  time  was 
oeeupied  in  observations  of  Mars  or  Venus,  until  the  meridian  eirele 
was  ajrain  in  eomplete  order,  it  was  neeessarily  unused  on  alternate 
nights  .  .  . 

“Astronomy  was  one  of  the  hranehes  of  seienee  for  whose  advanee- 
ment  we  eolleeted  materials;  magnetism  and  meteorology  two  others. 
For  both  the  latter  we  were  also  supplied  with  good  instruments; 
those  for  meteorologieal  investigations  remaining  eonstantly  at  our 
residenee  near  the  base  of  Santa  Lueia,  arranged  in  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  plaees  to  afford  eorreet  indieations.  Patiently  and  perseveringly 
did  Mr.  E.  K.  Smith  reeord  their  fluetuations  tri-hourly  during  nearly 
three  years,  devoting  one  day  (the  21st)  of  eaeh  month  to  hourly  obser¬ 
vations.  \Mien  illness  ineapaeitated  him  on  one  oeeasion,  the  addi¬ 
tional  duty  was  distributed  amongst  us,  eaeh  eheerfully  assuming 
certain  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  in  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
the  journal.  The  magnetieal  observations  were  less  frequent,  hut 
much  more  laborious;  occupying  nearly  four  hours  of  two,  and  some¬ 
times  three  persons,  on  the  1st,  llth,  and  term-day’’  of  eaeh  month, 
when  all  the  elements  necessarx'  for  determining  the  direction  and  total 
force  of  the  earth’s  magnetism  were  carefully  observed.  Other  obser¬ 
vations  for  changes  of  the  Declination — or  Variation,  as  it  is  generally 
called — were  made  at  brief  intervals  throughout  the  term-day  and 
on  the  1st  of  eaeh  month  during  a  pre-appointed  hour,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  how  nearly  synchronous  might  he  disturbances  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Those  of  the  northern  hemis¬ 
phere  were  conducted  \inder  the  direction  of  the  Vnited  States  Coast 
Survey.  As  the  iron  bars  i)roteeting  the  windows  of  all  liouses  in 
('bile  made  it  neeessan'  to  leave  our  residenee,  when  observing  for 
absolute  elements,  we  were  kindly  permitted  to  use  a  large  garden  in 
the  neighborhood,  where  arbors  and  shade  trees  afforded  suitable 
protection  from  the  sun.  .  .  . 

“We  had  scarcely  organized  work  systematically  before  it  was 
intimated  to  me,  from  the  I'niversity,  that  the  government  would 
probably  establish  a  national  observatory  at  our  departure,  and  to 
this  end  was  desirous  to  have  one  of  the  professors  of  mathematics, 
and  two  of  the  most  advanced  and  promising  students  of  the  National 
Institute,  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  instruments.  The  utility 
of  such  an  establishment,  and  the  honor  it  was  to  reflect  on  the 
countrA",  had  been  urged  by  the  C’hilean  ambassador  at  Washington 

'  \  pre-selected  day,  on  w  hich  all  magnetieal  observers  note  the  changes  of  the  elements  at  brief  intervals. 
These  days  commence  at  10  I*.  M.,  mean  time  Oottingen,  on  the  Fridays  preceding  the  last  Saturdays  of 
February,  May,  .August,  and  Xovember,  and  on  the  Wednesdays  nearest  the  21st  of  each  of  the  other 
months. 


AX  AMEIiU'AX  ASTIiOXOMIOAT,  IMOXEEl!  IX  (’niI,E 
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])rior  to  oiir  (lei)iu’ture  from  the  I'nited  States;  ami  it  was  a  somvo  of 
no  little  j;ratitication  to  me  to  witness  the  inei])ient  step  ])romptly 
taken  towards  the  realization  of  an  ohjeet  so  nohle.  Of  eonrse, 
assuranee  was  immediately  given  that  no  effort  of  mine  or  my  com¬ 
panions,  nor  any  facilities  we  could  afford,  should  he  wanting  for  the 
accomplishment  of  any  object  the  government  might  liave  in  view. 
.  .  .  Very  shortly  afterwards  the  students  were  presented  by  the 
rector  of  tlie  I’niversity;  hooks,  from  which  to  obtain  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  use  of  instruments,  were  placed  in 
their  hands;  and  a  month  or  two  later  1  loaned  them  a  five-feet 
e(|uatorial,  for  whose  accommodation  they  erected  a  small  building 
in  the  castle-yard.  The  health  of  one  of  them  i)roved  delicate,  and 
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PKESENT  OHSERVIXU  HUILDIXOS  AT  THE  UMTEl)  STATES  XAVAL  OBSEKVATOKY 


These  inrlude  the  great  eiiuatorial,  east  ami  west  transit  circles,  ami  clock  house. 


as  he  could  rarely  avail  himself  of  the  o])portunities  offered,  he 
resigned;  the  others  prosecuted  their  studies  until  the  close  of  our 
stay,  rendering  us  assistance  on  the  magnetical  term-days  whenever 
it  was  asked. 

“Through  nearly  the  three  years  of  our  residence  at  Santiago,  the 
government  evinced  the  most  earnest  disposition  to  forward  the  objects 
of  the  Expedition,  and  to  extend  every  possible  consideration  to  its 
members  officially  and  j)ersonally.  To  its  liberal  and  enlightened 
policy  on  all  questions  of  science,  literature,  or  art,  the  world  is  indebted 
for  more  than  one  valuable  contribution.  Its  schools  of  arts,  music, 
painting,  and  botany,  the  elaborate  work  on  its  natural  and  political 
history,  and  its  geological  and  topographical  survey,  are  all  evidences 
of  its  generous  patronage.  The  culminating  step  was  j'et  to  be 
taken;  and  there  was  a  time  when  we  had  looked  forward  to  this — 
the  establishment  of  a  national  observatoiy — at  our  departure,  with 
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something  approaching  to  certainty.  Indeed,  within  the  first  year 
the  subject  was  frankly  discussed  by  more  than  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  But  the  last  year  had  been  disastrous.  Domestic  troubles 
had  swallowed  very  nearly  if  not  quite  all  the  surplus  accumulated  in 
the  treasury  through  years  of  tranquillity;  commerce,  from  this  and 
other  causes,  had  somewhat  declined;  clipper-ships,  with  their  thou¬ 
sands  of  passengers  for  California,  dashed  by  the  ports,  no  longer 
leaving  their  treasure  in  payment  for  refreshments;  the  mines  had 
materially  fallen  off  in  their  product:  added  to  this,  the  government 
had  not  only  just  before  assumed  the  lion’s  share  of  a  gigantic  under¬ 
taking — the  railroad  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso — but  had  com¬ 
menced  erecting  extensive  bonded  warehouses  in  the  latter  city;  pay¬ 
ments  toward  which  demanded  a  retrenchment  rather  than  an  increase 
of  its  expenses.  Comparatively  small  as  would  be  the  outlay,  under 
such  circumstances  hope  expired.  No  little  gratifying,  then,  was  the 
intelligence  that  the  project  had  not  been  abandoned,  but  that  Chile 
was  still  resolved  to  prove  her  interest  in  the  noblest  of  all  sciences,  and 
to  found  on  the  southern  half  of  this  continent  the  first  institution  to 
promote  it. 

“Learning  that  my  observations  would  cease  about  the  middle  of 
September,  Prof.  Domeyko — then  Rector  of  the  National  Institute — 
was  authorized  to  say  that  the  government  would  be  glad  to  purchase 
our  observatories  as  they  stood,  and  we  arranged  the  unofficial  prelimi¬ 
naries  by  conference.  Dr.  Charles  Moesta,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Marburg,  was  forthwith  appointed  Director,  and  was  placed 
in  communication  with  me,  so  that  he  could  become  familiar  with  his 
instruments  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  surrender  them;  and  when 
this  took  place,  on  the  15th  of  September,  everything  was  transferred 
at  the  cost  paid  to  the  artists,  without  the  subsequent  charges  for 
freight,  the  massive  piers,  &c.,  &c. 

“Our  work  in  Chile  was  done.  The  manuscript  volumes  of  obser¬ 
vations  had  been  packed  in  two  cases — one  copy  to  be  sent  round 
Cape  Horn,  the  other  to  be  retained  with  me;  the  assistants  had  been 
ordered  home;  our  household  had  been  broken  up,  and  there  remained 
only  to  take  formal  leave  of  the  government.  Our  equipment  and 
every  subsequent  object  for  public  or  personal  use  had  been  admitted 
free  of  duty,  a  site  had  been  prepared  for  our  observatories,  a  guard 
had  been  stationed  there  to  protect  them,  every  necessity  had  been 
promptly  supplied  w'hen  sought,  in  short  we  had  been  the  recipients 
of  its  courtesy  and  co-operation  from  the  moment  of  our  arrival  at 
the  capital ;  and  it  was  especially  grateful  to  me  to  fulfil  the  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  expressing  the  ac¬ 
knowledgments  and  satisfaction  of  the  United  States  government  for 
the  facilities  afforded  us,  and  to  assure  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
that  our  country  would  consider  itself  favored  when  permitted  to 
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reciprocate  these  acts  of  good  will.  I  notified  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Lieut.  MacRae  had  been  instructed  to  make  a  series  of  magnetical 
observations  and  other  scientific  observations  ascending  and  descend¬ 
ing  the  Andes  and  across  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  asked  for 
him  such  a  passport  to  the  frontier  as  would  prevent  obstruction  in 
his  mission.  The  reply  was  as  follows: 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive,  and  have  placed  before  his  Excellency  the 
President,  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  advising  me  that  the  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  southern  hemisphere  with  which  you  had  been  charged  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  will  terminate  in  Chile  on  the  14th  instant,  and  that 
you  propose  to  embark  from  Valparaiso  with  two  of  the  assistants  of  the  astronom¬ 
ical  expedition  immediately  afterwards. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  you  on  this  occasion,  in  the  name  of  the  honor¬ 
able  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  government  of  the  United  States,  have  afforded 
much  satisfaction  to  the  President.®  The  assistance  which  this  government  has 
rendered  the  expedition  has  been  superabundantly  compensated  by  the  benefits 
which  your  residence  in  Chile  has  conferred  on  the  cultivation  of  science  here; 
and  if,  as  is  hoped,  the  newly  created  astronomical  establishment  prospers — 
an  object  to  which  this  government  will  devote  special  attention — it  will  be  for 
yourself  and  for  the  United  States  an  honorable  monument,  serving  as  a  new  bond 
of  friendship  between  the  two  coontries. 

1  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  furnishing  Lieut.  MacRae  with  a  passport  that 
will  insure  him  due  attention  from  the  Chilean  authorities  in  his  transit  to  the 
Argentine  territory,  and  will  also  prepare  for  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
governor  of  Mendoza,  promising  myself  that  the  former  gentleman  will  have  the 
goodness  to  notify  me  of  the  epoch  of  his  intended  departure. 

The  President  hopes  that  you  may  arrive  in  all  happiness  at  your  home,  and 
tliat  from  there  you  will  favor  him  with  communications,  especially  such  as  relate 
to  the  promotion  of  science  in  this  country,  where  you  leave  such  grateful  remem¬ 
brances.  Uniting  my  personal  wishes  with  those  of  his  Excellency,  I  have  the 
honor  to  subscribe  myself,  witli  sentiments  of  cordial  esteem,  &c.” 

•  Manuel  Montt.— Editor. 
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THE  CAPITOTi  OF  CI  HA.  HAHAXA 


In  the  rotunda,  under  the  dome,  is  set  the  23-carat  diamond  that  serves  ns  the  rero  milestone  for  the  ('entral  Iliithway. 


THE  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY  OF  CUBA 

By  Charles  M.  Upham 
Knginevr-Dirvctor,  American  Read  Huildtrs  Assoiialion 

During  the  last  four  years,  maps  of  Cuba  have  been  appearing 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines  with  a  heavy  black  line,  like 
a  backbone,  traced  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  The 
line  represents  the  Carretera  Central,  the  Central  Highway  on  which 
one  may  now  motor  from  Santiago  on  the  cast  to  Pinar  del  Rio  on 
the  west,  passing  through  Hahana. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  call  the  Central  Highway  the 
spinal  cord  of  modern  Cuba,  for  its  function  is  to  unite  the  hitherto 
separate  and  distinct  centers  of  the  island  with  the  capital  and  with 
one  another,  thereby  fostering  the  growth  of  a  more  truly  united 
national  sentiment. 

February'  24  is  a  national  holiday  in  Cuba,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Grito  de  Baire,  that  cry  which  in  1895  galvanized  men  into  action  and 
led  to  the  ultimate  independence  of  the  island.  February  24,  1931, 
will  long  be  memorable  in  Cuban  history  as  the  date  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  two  major  undertakings — the  erection  of  the  monumental 
Capitol,  and  the  opening  of  the  Carretera  Central. 


C  'ourteey  of  "  Boletfn  dr  <  dirsa  I*ublk:lw.  ’* 

A  CI  HA.V  VOLAXTE  OK  COLONIAL  DAYS 

A  Cuban  artist,  Esteban  Valderraina.  here  pictures  Itisho|i  llechavarrla  y  Elguerua  \’iilaiobos  in  fuil 
career  on  one  of  the  highways  of  olden  times. 
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The  official  acceptance  of  both  enterprises  took  place  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  in  the  rotunda  of  the  "Capitol,  after  President  Gerardo  Machado 
had  personally  inspected  the  highway  and  made  the  inauguration 
address,  as  well  as  sent  messages  to  be  read  at  the  festivities  in  the 
provincial  cities  through  which  the  highway  passes.  Under  the 
stately  dome,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  assembly  of  states¬ 
men,  diplomats,  and  leaders  of  Cuban  thought  and  action  in  every 
field,  the  deeds  of  acceptance  for  the  Central  Highway  and  the  Capitol 
were  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  former,  and  the 
Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  acting  in 
the  name  of  the  Congress,  for  the  latter. 

The  participants  in  the  ceremony  gathered  about  the  zero  milestone 
of  the  Central  Highway.  As  a  milestone  it  is  surely  unique — a  great 
23-carat  diamond  valued  at  about  $18,000,  a  gem  of  dazzling  purity 


THE  CUBAN  CENTRAL  HIGHWAY 


From  Pinar  del  Rio  on  the  west  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  east,  the  magniflcent  Central  Highway  passes 
through  the  capital  of  every  Province  of  the  island  republic. 


which  was  donated  by  those  who  worked  on  the  construction  of  the 
Capitol.  The  jewel,  placed  in  the  rotunda  under  the  very  center  of 
the  dome,  is  set  wdth  gold  and  platinum  in  the  center  of  a  star  of  Giallo 
di  Siena,  jade,  and  onyx,  where  it  gleams  as  a  symbol  of  the  ideal  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  Cuba  for  a  future  equally  unclouded, 
brilliant,  and  enduring.  The  installation  of  such  a  zero  stone  was  the 
idea  of  Chief  Engineer  Coroalles;  the  suggestion  was  inspired  by 
that  milestone  of  pure  gold  in  the  Eternal  City  which  was  the  focal 
point  of  all  the  magnificent  highways  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire, 
including  the  still  famous  Appian  Way. 

The  stone  is  symbolic,  too,  of  the  vision  which  has  called  the  Central 
Highway  into  being.  To  appreciate  fully  the  magnitude  of  this 
undertaking,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  highway  construction 
worthy  of  the  name  on  the  island  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Few^  aids  to  public  prosperity  were  so  persistently  ignored  in  Cuba 
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during  the  first  centuries  of  her  colonial  existence  as  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  Until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
network  of  roads  to  be  found  on  the  map  proved  in  actual  experience 
to  be  a  labyrinth  of  rights  of  way,  often  little  more  than  trails,  foot¬ 
paths,  or  ruts  worn  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  fields, 
thick  with  dust  in  dry  weather,  bottomless  pits  of  heavy  mud  in  the 
rainy  season.  Although  for  generations  local  authorities  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  need,  by  1774  all  that  had  been  accomplished  was  the 
erection  of  a  few  bridges  in  the  district  immediately  surrounding 
Ilabana. 

^Vhen,  therefore,  in  May  of  that  year  Bishop  Hechavarrfa  y  El- 
guezua  Villalobos  set  out  in  a  volante  from  Ilabana  to  visit  his  See 
in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  accompanied  by  his  secretarj’,  for  much  of  the 
way  he  found  the  camino  real  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  trails 
that  connected  one  estate  with  another,  and  often  worse  than  the 
short  stretches  built  by  hacienda  owners  out  of  their  own  pockets  as 
a  means  for  marketing  the  produce  of  their  estates.  The  intrepid 
bishop  spent  over  a  month  in  making  the  trip;  not  all  the  delay, 
surely,  was  due  to  visits  along  the  route.  And  aside  from  spiritual 
benefits,  his  trip  proved  a  material  blessing  to  part  of  the  island  at 
least,  for  we  read  that  as  a  result  of  his  journey  the  road  from  Bayamo 
to  Santiago  was  repaired  at  the  cost  of  abutting  landowners  to  allow 
the  passage  of  wheeled  vehicles. 

The  actual  history  of  road  building  in  Cuba  may,  however,  be  said 
to  begin  in  1795,  the  year  in  which  the  Junta  Economica  y  de  Gobierno 
del  KealConsulado  was  established.  The  Junta  was  theofficial  organ¬ 
ization  in  charge  of  all  measures  to  promote  domestic  and  foreign 
intercourse,  a  program  which  included  especially  the  construction  of 
adequate  roads.  The  first  plans  carried  out  by  the  Junta  were  those 
of  road  repair,  and  dealt  with  the  chief  highways  leading  from  Habana; 
the  total  length  so  repaired  was  but  some  20  provincial  leagues,  about 
53  miles.  The  next  year  two  small  stretches  of  road  were  constructed 
by  way  of  experiment  outside  the  walls  of  Habana,  but  well  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  city.  Some  program  for  raising  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  an  adequate  system  was  requested 
from  Madrid;  but  owing  to  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  only  2  leagues  had  been  constructed  after  20  years.  During  tbe 
succeeding  decades  of  colonial  administration,  highway  construction 
progressed  by  sudden  spurts  follow'ed  by  long  periods  of  inaction. 
The  construction  of  railways  opened  a  few  sections  of  the  country  to 
the  capital  and  the  outside  world,  but  did  not  lessen,  on  the  whole, 
the  need  of  the  island  for  adequate  means  of  intercommunication. 
Even  after  the  Republic  had  been  established,  the  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  improved  highways  was  not  great  enough  for  long  sustained 
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CourtMy  of  the  Deparfmont  of  Public  Worlu  of  C'uba 

EL  PASEO  DE  MARTi 

This  beautiful  promenade  in  the  heart  of  llabana  leads  from  Central  Park,  by  the  Capitol,  to  tlie  liarbor. 


elfort,  and  isolated  stretches  of  good  roads  only  emphasized  the  lack  of 
satisfactory  ones  throughout  the  nation  as  a  whole.  During  the 
28  years  preceding  1925,  the  total  highway  construction  on  the  island 
amounted  to  about  1,700  miles,  including  roads  on  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

With  President  Machado’s  administration,  however,  a  sudden 
change  of  policy  took  place.  The  construction  of  the  Central  High¬ 
way  was  one  of  the  plans  nearest  his  heart  when  he  assumed  office, 
and  it  was  his  express  desire  that  the  road  he  constructed  throughout 
of  material  of  the  highest  t3’pe,  with  the  best  modem  engineering  skill 
to  be  had.  Within  a  3"ear  after  he  had  taken  office,  congressional 
approval  of  this  project  had  been  secured;  within  a  second  v^ear,  the 
contracts  were  awarded — for  the  Provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa 
Clara,  to  the  Compafda  Cubana  de  Contratistas,  and  for  the  remaining 
Provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Habana,  Camaguej',  and  Oriente,  to 
Warren  Bros.,  of  Boston. 

In  carrj’ing  out  this  project.  President  Machado  was  ablj'  seconded 
by  his  brilliant  j^oung  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  D.  Carlos  Miguel  de 
Cespedes,  and  by  Chief  Engineer  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  D.  Manuel  A. 
Coroalles,  to  whose  whole-souled  devotion  much  of  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  is  due.  Before  the  contracts  were  let,  Senor  Coroalles 
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made  a  special  trip  to  the  I’nitcil  States  to  inspect  roads  and  bridges 
throughout  the  country;  that  he — and  Cuba — profited  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  is  everywhere  apjiarent. 

It  was  on  March  1,  1927,  that  Senor  Coroalles  first  broke  ground  at 
San  Francisco  de  Paula,  near  Ilahana.  Less  than  four  years  later 
the  Central  Highway,  wide  and  smooth,  crossed  the  island  from  east 
to  west  without  a  break  in  its  solid,  permanent  surface,  and  linked  in 
its  708  miles  the  provincial  capitals  with  each  other  and  with  Habana. 

The  highway  follows  closely,  with  hut  two  exceptions,  the  route  of 
the  old  cnmino  real.  Between  Ganuza  and  Jovellanos  it  curves  to 
link  Matanzas  with  the  other  provincial  capitals,  and  between  Tunas 
and  Bayamo  it  veers  to  the  northwest  to  include  Holguin.  In  con¬ 
structing  it,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  old  right  of  way,  part  of  which 
was  built  by  the  colonial  government,  was  used,  the  macadam  base 
utilized,  and  the  foiirer  width  of  66  feet  changed  to  98  feet.  On 
the  new  right  of  way  there  was  placed  a  suhbase  of  stone,  varjhng  in 
depth  according  to  soil  conditions.  In  many  places  where  the  soil 
was  unsuitable,  better  subgrade  material  was  carried  in  for  foundation 
purposes  before  the  various  layers  of  the  superstructure  were  finally 
put  down.  A  concrete  base,  6  inches  thick  in  the  center  of  the  road 
and  9  at  the  sides,  was  laid  and  covered  with  asphaltic  surface  con¬ 
crete  2  inches  thick  and  slightly  over  20  feet  wide,  thus  giving  a 
comfortable  leeway  for  two  lanes  of  traffic. 

All  permanent  grade  crossings  have  been  eliminated  by  over  or 
underpasses;  Cuba  is  thus  free  from  the  grade-crossing  problem 
which  takes  so  terrible  an  annual  toll  of  human  lives  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  few  places  where  the  sugarcane  railroads  cross 
at  grade,  hut  these  are  in  operation  for  only  a  brief  period  each  year. 
Special  precautions  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  highway  at  all 
intersections  of  minor  roads,  such  as  the  numerous  cane-cart  roads; 
in  these  instances  the  crossing  has  been  reinforced  by  a  strong  surface 
of  granite  blocks. 

Steep  grades  and  sharp  curves  have  been  eliminated;  grades  have 
been  eased  to  5  per  cent  or  less,  and  curves  have  been  superelevated. 
In  all  dangerous  places,  and  wherever  there  is  a  drop  off  the  side  of 
over  7  feet,  guard-rail  fences  of  steel  cable  with  concrete  posts  have 
been  erected.  For  the  protection  of  domestic  animals  and  other 
property,  and  of  traffic  as  well,  a  5-strand  barbed-wire  fence  lines 
both  sides  of  the  entire  right  of  way. 

The  modern  system  of  road  signals  used  on  the  Central  Highway 
includes  signs  visible  by  day  or  night,  placed  about  200  yards  ahead 
of  curves,  bridges,  elevations,  and  crossings.  Tbe  entrance  to  each 
city  or  town  is  marked  by  steel  name  plates.  Warnings  are  expressed 
in  international  symbols  as  a  protection  to  the  illiterate  and  the  for¬ 
eigner  as  well  as  to  the  educated  traveler.  Billboards  are  banned  on 
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thf!  of  way,  and  but  few  liavc  been  erected  to  mar  the  motorist’s 
enjoyment  of  tlie  scenery. 

Small  bridfjes  and  culverts  are  built  of  concrete,  and  those  of  more 
than  a  98-foot  span  are  constructed  of  steel.  Perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  bridf;e  is  that  near  Bayamo  over  the  Canto  River;  the 
huge  concrete  spans,  100  feet  above  the  river  bed,  were  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  fact  that  the  river,  the  largest  in  Cuba,  has  a  record  of 
having  risen  60  feet,  and  has  been  known  to  rise  35  feet  overnight. 

In  every  city  and  village  through  which  the  highway  passes  side¬ 
walks  and  sewers  were  installed.  Nor  was  all  the  construction 
purely  utilitarian.  Public  parks  of  great  size  and  beauty  have  been 
built;  notable  among  these  is  General  Machado  Park,  whose  lovely 
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A  scientiflcally  banked  curve  and  guard  rail  fences  of  steel  cable  with  concrete  posts  may  t)e  seen  in  this 

photograph. 


terraced  gardens  and  broad  concrete  promenade  overlook  the  bay 
and  city  of  Matanzas;  another  of  great  beauty  is  in  Pinar  del  Rio; 
and  there  is  a  smaller  park  adorning  the  central  square  in  every 
village  through  which  the  highway  passes.  In  Santa  Clara  a  hospital 
was  built  as  part  of  the  highway  contract.  Side  approaches  to  the 
road  have  been  paved  and  archways  built  at  the  entrances  to  all 
farms  along  the  route.  The  total  e.xpenditure,  therefore,  includes 
not  only  the  highway  itself  but  many  other  improvements. 

That,  in  spite  of  its  great  cost  (over  $100,000,000),  the  (Vntral 
Highway  would  prove  an  incalculable  asset  to  the  Republic  was 
apparent  from  the  ver\'  first.  One  of  the  earliest  benefits  of  its  con¬ 
struction  was  the  employment  of  thousands  of  workmen  during  the 


Tho  charming  plaza  in  this  town  of  Pinar  del  Rio  Province  is  an  example  of  the  embellishment  of  all  cities 
and  towns  through  which  the  Central  Highway  passes. 


entire  period  of  building.  At  the  peak  of  their  work  Warren  Bros, 
kept  8,000  men  busy,  and  the  Conipania  Cubana  de  Contratistas 
had  at  least  2,000  more.  Practically  all  the  laborers  were  native 
(^ubans,  only  a  few  specialized  jobs  being  given  to  nonresidents. 

All  these  men  were  not  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  completion  of 
the  highway.  Five  years’  maintenance  by  the  contractors  was 
included  in  the  original  specifications.  Eleven  maintenance  gangs 
are  already  organized  and  at  work.  Their  complete  mechanical 
equipment  effects  a  great  saving  in  the  usual  cost  of  mowing  grass, 
keeping  ditches  and  shoulders  in  shape,  and  maintaining  the  road 
surface.  Each  crew  has  a  2-ton  truck  for  transporting  material  and 
personnel.  One  special  unit  will  devote  its  time  to  painting  steel 
bridges,  for  which  work  it  is  equipped  A\-ith  air  compressors  and  all 
necessary  tools. 

A  motor-cycle  patrol  of  Cuban  soldiers  of  the  Rural  Guard,  directed 
by  Lieut.  S.  Ororio,  keeps  a  sergeant  and  10  men  in  each  Province. 
The  patrol  is  on  duty  24  hours  daily,  and  all  soldiers  assigned  to  it 
take  a  special  course  in  traffic  regulation.  At  present  there  is  a  speed 
limit  of  40  miles  per  hour,  but  officials  are  contemplating  the  removal 
of  all  speed  limits  and  the  basing  of  arrests  on  dangerous  driving 
rather  than  on  speed.  Failure  to  keep  to  the  right  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  offense  of  drivers  so  far,  and  the  heavy  fines  imposed 
on  offenders  have  maintained  the  patrol  force  up  to  now. 


Photocraph  by  Hamilton  M.  Wri'iht. 
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The  cost  of  the  road  has  been  estimated  hy  engineers  of  the 
Department  of  Piddic  Works  at  approximately  $145,000  per  mile. 
But  eertain  immediate  eash  returns  eame  to  the  Government  during 
the  period  of  eonstruetion ;  important  among  these  were;  The  duty 
of  30  per  eent  on  the  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  efjuipment 
imported  hy  the  eontraetors;  the  per  eent  income  tax  from  the 
companies  on  gross  CJovernment  i)ayments  on  the  contracts;  the  50 
cents  of  the  cost  price  of  each  of  the  thousands  of  barrels  of  cement 
used,  put  into  the  National  University  fund;  the  tax  of  10  cents  per 
gallon  collected  on  all  gasoline  used  in  the  several  hundred  light  and 
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TOHACCO  FIEM).  PIXAK  DEL  UIO 
Tobacco  unsurpassed  in  (luality  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 


heavy  trucks  and  other  gas-o])erated  equipment,  a  consumption  of  as 
much  as  25,000  gallons  a  week  at  certain  stages;  the  considerable 
sum  realized  from  the  license  fees  for  the  trucks  used  by  the  con¬ 
tractors;  and,  lastly,  the.  many  thousands  of  dollars  netted  to  the 
Government  by  contracting  on  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  and  materials. 

Close  students  of  the  national  economic  situation  have  recognized 
that  being  largely  a  one-crop  nation  was  a  bar  to  the  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  of  Cuba’s  real  and  potential  resources.  In  no  better  way  can 
that  handicap  be  overcome  and  diversification  be  attained  than  by 
creating  an  accessible  market  through  improved  highways.  That  this 
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assertion  is  more  than  mere  theory  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  profits 
to  the  people  of  Cuba  from  the  Central  Highway  increased  with  each 
section  of  completed  road,  and  are  now  assured  by  the  ready  market 
for  agricultural  products.  In  many  cities  the  prices  of  food  supplies 
have  been  reduced  as  the  market  has  become  easily  reached  by  the 
(^uban  farmer. 

A  condensed-milk  factory,  built  at  Bayamo,  on  the  CVntral  High¬ 
way,  may  he  cited  as  an  e.xample  of  the  stimulus  to  native  production 
and  industry.  The  factory  receives  its  supply  of  milk  and  sugar  by 
truck,  and  although  running  to  capacity,  it  is  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.  Formerly,  Cuba  imported  all  condensed  milk 
consumed,  expending  therefor  many  millions  of  dollars  annually,  so 
that  the  value  of  a  domestic  supply  of  this  product  to  the  economic 
situation  of  the  Republic  may  be  readily  seen. 

A  greater  production  of  hogs,  to  utilize  the  by-products,  has  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  milk  factory;  Cuba  has  hitherto  been  a 
large  importer  of  lard  and  bacon,  and  the  diversion  of  large  sums  of 
money  from  foreign  to  native  markets  will  now  be  effected.  Im¬ 
proved  dairy  herds  have  resulted  from  the  inducement  to  milk  ])ro- 
duction  and  from  nearer  markets  for  butter,  cheese,  and  other  dairy 
products.  No  longer  is  the  Habana  market  dependent  upon  foreign 
poultry  and  eggs,  although  but  a  few  years  ago  4,000,000  eggs  were 
imported  each  year.  Now  the  supply  from  local  farms  is  plentiful, 
eggs  selling  at  the  rate  of  50  for  $1.  Motor-freight  transportation  is 
bringing  more  farm  products  to  the  cities,  so  that  vegetables  are 
cheaper  now  in  Habana  than  ever  before. 

Motor  busses  are  coming  speedily  into  use,  and  Cubans  of  the  rural 
districts  are  moving  about  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  for  now  that 
transportation  is  cheap  and  busses  run  on  frequent  schedides,  travel 
has  become  the  vogue  among  the  working  classes. 

An  increasingly  important  industry  of  Cuba  is  the  promotion  of 
tourist  travel,  and  one  th^t  should  be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Central  Highway.  Hitherto  the  majority  of  visitors 
to  Cuba  have  limited  themselves  to  Habana  and  its  immediate  en¬ 
virons;  although  they  found  the  capital  a  city  of  great  charm  and  in¬ 
finite  attractions,  with  the  completion  of  the  sections  of  the  highway 
radiating  therefrom,  they  began  to  make  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
some  of  the  beauties  of  the  Cuban  countryside.  Those  who  prefer  to 
travel  in  their  own  automobiles  will  find  that  the  Cuban  Government 
has  done  its  utmost  to  encourage  their  visit  to  the  Republic  by  re¬ 
quiring  no  duty  on  cars  that  remain  on  the  island  for  90  days  or  less, 
and  by  simplifying  its  customs  regulations. 

For  the  traveler  whose  time  is  limited  but  who  wishes  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  there  is  the  short  but  delightful 
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A  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  MATANZAS 

The  capital  of  the  rich  and  pro<luelivc  Matanzas  Province  is  reached  by  the  Central  Highway  through 
the  Yiinuirl  Valley,  famous  as  one  of  the  loveliest  s]K>ts  in  all  Cuba. 


trip  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  about  100  miles  from  Hahana.  The  road  runs 
by  flourishing  pineapple  and  sugar  plantations,  which  have  replaced 
many  of  the  coffee  tineas  of  other  days.  On  his  way  to  the  western 
capital,  he  will  pass  through  San  Diego  de  los  Banos;  waters  from 
the  medicinal  springs  that  gave  the  town  its  name  are  still  prescribed 
by  physicians  for  various  ailments. 

Arrived  at  Pinar  del  Rio,  he  will  be  in  the  heart  of  a  district  that 
is  Cuba’s  choicest  tobacco  growing  region.  Soil  and  climate  seem  to 
have  conspired  to  produce  in  these  rolling  lowlands  a  tobacco  un¬ 
rivaled  elsewhere.  Beyond  the  capital  of  the  Province  lie  the  (luani- 
giianico  Mountains,  whose  form  and  setting  are  as  romantic  as  one 
could  wish.  Their  limestone  heights  are  riddled  with  caverns,  many 
of  which  are  still  unexplored,  and  each  tiny  depression  in  the  hills  has 
been  turned  by  the  industry  of  man  into  a  green  oasis. 

The  motorist  who,  with  more  time  at  his  disposal,  turns  his  face 
to  the  east,  will  find  that  he  has  chosen  a  richly  rewarding  journey. 
He  enters  Matanzas  through  the  famous  Yumuri  Valley,  generally 
regarded  by  Cubans  as  the  loveliest  spot  on  the  island.  It  is  roughly 
oval  in  form,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  low  hills,  and  is  watered  by 
the  Yumuri  River  which  flows  gently  through  it  to  the  sea.  Passing 
from  the  lower  and  more  level  Province  of  Matanzas  to  the  higher 
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plains  of  Santa  Clara,  the  traveler  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
verdant  landscape  that  is  truly  delightful.  The  capital  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  Indian  town  of  Cuhanacan,  whither  Columbus  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  sent  emissaries  on  first  landing  in  1492,  in  the  belief 
that  he  was  approaching  the  court  of  an  Asiatic  monarch. 

In  the  heart  of  the  island  the  tourist  will  find  much  to  satisfy  his 
love  of  the  picturesque  and  the  beautiful.  Caniaguey  keeps,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  city  in  the  Republic,  the  tradition  and  customs 
of  its  founders.  The  noble  mansions  that  line  its  streets  help  to  give  a 
vivid  picture  of  life  in  colonial  Cuba,  and  the  beauty  and  peace  of  the 
place,  so  indescribably  attractive,  make  it  hard  to  realize  that  this  was 
a  revolutionary  center  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  foreigner 
may  share  that  pleasant  life,  if  he  will,  for  one  of  the  most  unusual 
hotels  on  the  island  is  to  be  found  there;  originally  built  for  a  cavalrv 
barracks  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  its  great  barred 
windows,  massive  walls,  and  spacious  bird  and  flower  fdled  patios — 
for  the  building  covers  nearly'  3  acres — make  it  a  romantic  and  restful 
haven. 

Besides  giving  easier  access  to  some  of  the  larger  and  better  known 
places,  the  Central  Highway  has  ended  the  isolation  of  many  a  village 
tucked  away'  out  of  reach  of  the  railroad  and  unapproachable  during 
the  rainy  season.  Such  a  one  was  Guaimaro,  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic  for  the  fervor  for  independence  that  marked  its  sons,  but 
long  leading  perforce  a  lonely  existence.  Now  that  the  Central  High¬ 
way  passes  through  the  center  of  the  town,  the  palm-shaded  plaza 
seems  to  offer  a  special  greeting  and  welcome  to  all  who  enter  its 
precincts. 

The  Province  of  Camagiiey  is  especially  adapted  for  stock  raising, 
and  the  fields  that  stretch  out  over  its  great  plateau  on  either  side  of 
the  highway  have  almost  the  appearance  of  parks,  so  well  have 
the  cattle  kept  down  all  undergrowth.  But  although  its  immense 
wealth  is  not  all  visible  from  tbe  highway,  the  great  forests  hint  of  its 
timber  resources  and  glimpses  may  he  had  of  the  trees  whose  oranges, 
c-oconuts,  avocados,  and  guavas  give  the  Province  so  high  a  re])utation 
in  Cuban  markets. 

The  highlands  of  Camagiiey  lead  to  the  mountains  of  Santiago,  the 
highest  on  the  island.  These  two  Provinces  contain  more  than  half 
the  area  of  the  island,  and  offer  a  variety  of  climate  and  scenery  that 
can  he  equaled  in  few  other  places  of  their  size  in  the  world.  Entering 
the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  from  the  mountains  in  the  late  afternoon 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  experiences  of  the  entire  trip  across  the 
island,  for  from  the  shaded  valleys  above  the  city  Santiago  may  be 
glimpsed  far  ahead,  still  bathed  in  light. 
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Courtwy  of  the  Depertment  of  Public  Works  of  Cube. 

VEXTl'KITA  VIADITT,  IN  THE  PKOVINTE  OF  OKIENTE 

In  this  region,  between  Raire  and  Santiago,  the  t'entral  Highway  |ias.s<>$  through  one  of  the  most  moun¬ 
tainous  sections  of  the  Kepublic. 


The  Province  of  Santiajro  is  one  of  the  most  historic  refjions  of  the 
Republic.  The  city  of  Santiajjo  de  Cuba  was  the  first  capital  of  the 
island  and,  as  the  chief  port  after  Hahana,  it  played  an  important  role 
in  colonial  life.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  citj'  are  two  shrines  dear  to 
Cuban  and  American  alike.  The  first  is  the  Peace  Tree,  a  mig:hty 
ceiba  commemorative  of  the  ])eace  treaty  signed  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Cnited  States  and  of  Spain  on  that  spot  in  1S98.  The 
second  is  San  Juan  Hill,  a  little  farther  aloii"  the  same  road,  made 
memorable  by  the  charge  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  Rou^h  Riders. 
It  was  just  outside  Bayamo  that  D.  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes  voiced 
in  1868  his  famous  Grxio  de  Yura,  which  started  the  Ten  Years’  War 


and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  first,  althoufih  abortive.  Republic, 
of  which  he  was  President.  In  that  Province,  too,  was  first  heard  the 
Grito  de  Baire,  which  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  the 
completed  highway  was  inaugurated. 

The  Central  Highway  will,  of  course,  reach  its  peak  of  efficiency  only 
after  secondary’  roads  are  built.  These  lateral  roads  will  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  economic  value  of  the  thoroughfare,  as  they  will  provide 
an  outlet  to  producers  of  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  The  main  feeder  of  anj’  importance  already  con¬ 
structed  is  that  from  Hahana  to  Batabano,  the  port  for  passengers 
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and  freijjht  to  the  Isle  of  Pines;  this  road,  about  35  miles  in  lenjjth,  has 
two  branches.  The  ne.xt  secondary  hifihways  to  be  constructed  will 
connect  other  leading  ports  of  the  island  with  the  Central  Highway. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  between  Baracoa,  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Province  of  Oriente  and  the  center  of  the  most 
important  banana-growing  region  of  the  island,  and  Guantanamo 
(where  the  United  States  maintains  a  naval  base)  and  Santiago  on  tbe 
south.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  as  the  Central  Highway  produces 
income  for  the  retirement  of  its  bonded  indebtedness,  as  other  high¬ 
ways  have  and  it  assuredly  will,  the  Government  will  hasten  to  extend 
the  blessing  of  good  roads  to  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 


PERUVIAN  MUSIC 


By  Caiilos  Sanchez  Malaga 
Professor  in  the  Alcedo  National  Academy  of  Music,  Lima 

The  new  composers  in  America,  obeyino:  tlie  promptings  of  a 
sensi]>ility  and  an  artistic  feeling  in  accord  with  present  condi¬ 
tions,  have  found  in  their  native  music  a  spring  of  fresh  inspiration 
and  material  for  the  creating  of  their  own  styles  and  schools,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  who,  in  the  main,  see  before  them  only  “universal  music,” 
so  called,  meaning  thereby  that  music  which  has  exhausted  its  own 
possibilities  of  evolution. 

Music,  from  a  creative  standpoint,  can  no  longer  be  \miversal;  this 
belief  holds  good  especially  for  those  of  us  who  believe  that  music  is 
the  quintessence  of  a  race,  the  reflection  of  a  i)eople’s  spirit,  the  ])rod- 
uct  of  a  culture. 

Racial  music,  i)rovided  it  has  artistic  value,  can  he  universally 
enjoyed.  Instances  of  this  are  found  in  Russia,  Spain,  ('zechoslo- 
vakia,  Norway,  etc.;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  compositions  of  Mous- 
sorgsky,  Falla,  Smetana,  Grieg,  to  mention  no  others.  Likewise 
national  music  becomes  universal  in  a  possessive,  not  a  creative,  sense. 

In  Peru,  folk  song  is  abundant.  This  fact  can  be  inferred  from  the 
considerable  number  of  melodies  collected  first  by  the  Peruvian, 
Alomfa  Robles,  and  later  by  the  Baron  and  Baroness  d’Harcourt  of 
France,  to  say  nothing  of  a  number  of  less  important  compilers.  This 
research  work  is  ended;  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  along  this  line 
and  it  shoidd  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  to  us.  It  is  no  longer 
an  exploit  to  boast  of  having  discovered  an  unexplored  vein  at  which 
we  have  in  reality  been  pomting  with  pride  for  half  a  century. 

Inca  music,  in  spite  of  its  great  value  and  splendid  qualities  as  raw 
material,  is  m*t,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  only  source  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Peruvian  composers.  There  is  yet  another,  “cholo”  music, 
the  ])sychological  product  and  the  most  genuine  expression  of  the 
basic  racial  mixture  of  the  Peruvian  population,  part  Quechua  and 
part  colonial.  This  is  the  music  which  has  sunk  deepest  into  the 
Peruvian  spirit,  and  it  is  that  which  is  commonly  taken  for  “Inca” 
music.  Its  character  presents  marked  rhythmic  differences. 

The  yaravi,  the  song  of  love  and  sorrow,  is  typically  sad  and  slow 
moving.  Joy  is  expressed  in  the  marinera,  and  in  the  pampenas 
(heel-tapping  dances),  but  especially  in  the  former,  which  is  full 
of  sensual,  seductive  rhythms.  Derivations  of  this,  with  slight  rhyth¬ 
mic  modifications,  are  the  reKhahma  ami  fbe  tcmlero,  both  character- 
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istic  of  the  North.  In  these  dances,  and  signally  in  the  tendero, 
marked  negro  influences  can  be  perceived,  but  the  melodic  structure 
of  all  of  them,  like  that  of  many  hvaijnos,  mulisas,  agua’e  nieves, 
kacachampas,  etc.,  has  its  origin  in  the  yaravi,  whose  invention  is 
attributed  to  the  poet  and  patriot  Melgar,  a  hero  of  the  first  wars  of 
independence.  This  invention  derives  in  its  turn  from  the  haraun 
of  the  Incas,  fused  in  due  proportion  with  the  colorful  Spanish  music 
imported  into  the  colony. 

All  this  music  is  based  on  the  old  minor  diatonic  scale.  Its  principal 
characteristics,  which  are  unmistakable,  are  the  ascending  modula- 


C'f>ur1flay  of  Knoces  R.  Gnuil. 

A  GROUP  OF  PERUVIAN  INDIAN  MUSICIANS 
Indian  music  is  a  source  of  inspiration  fur  the  ino<iern  composers  of  Peru. 


tions  of  thirds  and  si.xths,  the  first  of  them  being  slight  and  the  second 
generally  permanent. 

The  harmonic  sense  embodied  in  these  popular  tunes  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  mountains  and  forests,  as  for  e.xample  in 
the  huaynos  and  kacachampas,  played  on  typical  native  instruments, 
quenas  and  charangos}  The  farming  landscape  of  the  coast  is  expressed 
in  the  yaracies  and  pampenas  by  quenas  and  guitars.  Other  primitive 
instruments,  and  also  the  harp,  are  used,  but  the  brevity  of  these 
notes  forbids  a  complete  enumeration. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  work  of  Peruvian  composers  lias  been  scanty 
and  isolated.  Some  liave  imprisoned  themselves  in  the  limits  of  a 

■  The  qutm  Is  a  kind  of  flute,  and  the  charanio  an  instrument  somewhat  similar  to  the  guitar,  but 
smaller. 


Andante  qravt 


“LAMENT  AND  OLOKIFICATION,”  HY  J.  VALLK-RIKSTKA 
Themes  ami  motifs  from  the  comtxtser’s  “Elegia." 


AN  INCAN  HYMN  OK  SUPPLICATION,  HV  ALHKKTO  MEJIA 

Part  of  111*-  sattiuK  of  a  imm'Iii,  “Vila  Tici  Iluira-Cocha”  ((io<l,  Havo  Mm-y),  hdiovrd  lo  have  been 
eompotaal  hy  an  aciNl  liKatn  on  liis  death  la'd.  A  translation  of  the  text,  which  was  taken  from  the  liiM>k 
"The  Incas  of  Peru,”  hy  Sir  Clements  Markham,  N'gins  as  follows: 

"O  creator  of  men. 

Thy  servant  s|M‘aks, 

Then  look  U|Mm  him. 

Oh,  have  rememhrants*  of  him. 

The  King  of  Cuico.” 
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pentatonic  scale.  Others  swear  by  universal  music.  And  others, 
finally,  exploit  in  foreign  countries  our  national  airs,  cheapened  and 
commercialized  in  a  way  that  artistic  ethics  can  not  sanction.  Among 
earnest  musicians  who  have  tried  or  are  trying  to  produce  worthwhile 
art,  of  a  true  Peruvian  school,  mention  should  be  made  of  Luis  Duncker- 
Lavalle,  prematurely  deceased,  Alomla-Robles,  Manuel  Aguirre, Roberto 
(’arpio,  Teodoro  Valcdrcel,  Pablo  Chdvez-Aguilar  and  Alberto 
Mejia.^  The  aged  master  Valle-Riestra,  who  died  six  years  ago, 
utilized  folklore  motives  in  his  opera  “Ollanta,”  culminating  in  a 
yaraH  duet  which  has  become  popular,  but  he  did  not  try  to  form  a 
national  school  or  tendency.  Other  undoubtedly  talented  musicians, 
such  as  Alfonso  de  Silva,  for  example,  work  in  other  fields  with 
different  artistic  ideals.  Among  these,  Bracesco,  Urquieta  and  Dever- 
nuil  should  also  be  mentioned.  But  in  our  opinion  it  is  Duncker- 
Lavalle  in  the  past  and  Roberto  Carpio  in  the  present  day  who  have 
best  understood  the  “cholo”  musical  problem,  which  is  of  such  pri¬ 
mary  importance  for  the  development  of  the  Peruvian  musical  school. 

>  The  uauie  of  the  author  of  this  article  sliotild  be  iDcludeil  without  fail  in  the  list  of  talented  composers 
of  the  present  day. — Editor. 


EAST  OF  THE  ANDES 

People  and  Products  of  the  Upper  Amazon  Basin 

By  Llewellyn  Williams 

Field  Mu/ieum  of  Xalural  History,  in  charge  of  the  Peruvian  division  of  Marshall 
Field  Amazon  Expedition,  1929-1930 

OF  ALL  the  great  Republics  of  South  America,  Peru,  land  of  the 
ancient  Incas  and  former  “key  to  the  colonial  empire  of  Spain” 
in  that  continent,  is  one  of  the  least  known  and  least  developed,  in  so 
far  as  its  territories  east  of  the  Andes  are  concerned.  Peru  was  the 
first  viceroyalty  to  be  established  in  South  America  and  the  last  to 
cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke  during  the  wars  of  independence. 

Its  area,  including  the  new  region  of  Tacna,  has  been  tentatively 
fi.xed  at  r)34,()00  square  miles,  with  a  coast  line  extending  between  the 
Equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Since  the  latest  figures  on  its 
population  give  a  total  of  6,147,000  inhabitants,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  56  acres  of  land  per  capita. 

Peru  is  a  country  of  extremes  and  surprises;  in  traveling  through  it 
one  must  be  prejiared  for  climatic  and  physiographic  variations. 
Topographically,  three  regions,  characteristic  of  the  western  trojiical 
countries  of  South  America,  can  be  distinguished.  Classified  as  fol¬ 
lows,  each  region  gives  rise  to  ethnological  differences  in  addition  to 
offering  entirely  distinct  conditions  of  climate  and  products:  (1)  A 
narrow,  sandy  coastal  plain  vibrating  with  heat  and  practically  tree¬ 
less  except  for  scattered,  scrubby  tree  growth  at  various  altitudes; 
(2)  the  massive  Andean  ranges  and  valleys  which  to  the  south  are 
almost  barren,  but  northward  gradually  merge  into  patches  of  forest 
similar  in  some  respects  to  the  forests  of  the  eastern  slopes;  (3)  the 
eastern  region  of  dense,  wet  forest,  or  montana,  beginning  at  the  tree 
line  upon  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  and  extending  toward  the 
interior,  forming  the  western  extension  of  the  Amazonian  “hylaea.” 

For  ages  the  name  Peru  has  loomed  in  the  minds  of  men  as  a  symbol 
of  unbounded  wealth — of  a  region  of  great  interest  and  variety,  both  as 
regards  man  and  nature.  Comparatively  little,  however,  has  ever 
been  published  on  the  resources  of  the  vast  forest  area  east  of  the 
Andes,  and  it  was  with  the  object  of  investigating  the  forests  and 
making  a  collection  of  the  flora  that  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  1929  dispatched  an  expedition  to  northeastern  Peru.  After 
a  jieriod  of  over  12  months  in  the  field,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
spent  in  this  forest,  the  expeditionary  party  returned  with  a  collec- 
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tion  of  8,250  field  minibors,  reprosentinj;  2,200  samples  of  woods  and 
over  22,000  herbarium  specimens  in  addition  to  samples  of  the  prin- 
eipal  products  of  the  region. 

Hased  on  topofrraphical  as  well  as  vejietative  character’s,  three 
somewhat  distinct  zones  of  montaila  ean  he  distinguished,  as  follows: 
(1)  An  expanse  of  dense,  low-lying  forest  remarkable  for  the  size  of 
the  ti’ees  and  the  great  vai’iety  of  their  species;  (2)  a  series  of  foothills, 
ranges,  and  rolling  ground  heavily  timbered  with  deciduous  trees; 


and  (3)  open  plains,  such  as  the  Pampa  del  Sacramento  and  the  Painpa 
de  Tarapoto,  covered  with  grasses  and  shrubs. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LORETO 

Constituting  about  260,000  square  miles  of  teri’itory,  according  to 
Peruvian  maps,  almost  the  entire  area  of  this  vast  Department  is 
covered  by  a  dense,  virgin  forest.  The  forest  growth  reaches  to  the 
river  banks,  hut  now  and  again  it  is  broken  by  a  few  huts,  forming  a 
settlement  in  which  a  small  number  of  families  tries  to  eke  out  an 
existence  by  gathering  rubber  or  balata  or  by  cultivating  small 
plantations  of  yuca  and  plantains. 
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Marshall  Field  Amason  Krpeditioo  photocraph. 


IQUITOS  FKOM  THE  AIR 

l(|uilos,  capital  of  the  Deiiartinent  of  Loreto,  which  has  a  iwpulation  of  alKMit  1II,(I(X1,  is  set  in  the  heart 
of  the  virgin  forest  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 

Iquitos,  the  capital  of  the  Department,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  12,000,  is  situated  at  an  altitude  of  350  feet  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Amazon  about  1,250  miles  from  Lima  via  the  Pichis  Trail. 
Due  to  its  location  at  the  head  of  Amazon  River  navigation,  2,300 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Iquitos  is  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  center  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  Owing  to  the  high 
Andean  ranges  forming  a  natural  barrier  between  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  Peru,  very  little  overland  trading  is  done  between 
Iquitos  and  towns  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  construction  of  a  rail¬ 
road  or  highway  uniting  a  seaport  on  the  west  coast  with  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  upper  Amazon  would  undoubtedly  serve  as  an  additional 
outlet  to  the  great  wealth  of  a  virgin  region. 

A  preliminary  survey  has  been  made  for  a  trans-Andean  railroad  to 
unite  the  Pacific  port  of  Paita  with  the  town  of  Yurimaguas  on  the 
Huallaga  River,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Jaen  and  Moyobamba, 
Navigation  by  river  steamers  is  maintained  between  Yurimaguas  and 
Iquitos.  The  principal  products  exported  are  ivory,  nuts,  cotton, 
coffee,  mahogany,  Spanish  cedar,  rubber,  balata,  chicle,  cottonseed, 
cattle,  and  hides.  The  chief  industries  of  Iquitos  are  lumbering, 
cotton  ginning,  and  distilling. 
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A  repilar  steamship  service  is  operated  by  the  Amazon  River 
Navijiation  C'o.  (Ltd.)  between  Iqnitos,  Manaos,  and  Para  at  the 
estuary  of  the  river,  connecting  with  steamers  for  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  Ocean-going  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  up  to  4,000, 
make  frequent  sailings  as  far  as  Iquitos,  anchoring  alongside  the 
lloating  mole.  Regular  fortnightly  connections  are  made  by  launches 
operated  by  two  local  concerns  between  Iquitos  and  A’urimaguas,  on  the 
river  Huallaga.  Other  small  launches  ply  between  the  port  and  points 
on  the  Maranon,  upper  Ucayali,  Napo,  Yavari,  and  Putumayo  Rivers. 

There  are  three  principal  ro\ites  across  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  first,  although  little  used,  is  by  launch  to  Yurimaguas, 


Manhall  Field  Amaaoa  Kspeditioo  photocraph. 


AN  OCEAN-OOINO  STEAMER  2,300  MILES  FRO.M  THE  SEA 

Steamers  of  4, (KM)  tons  or  less  are  able  to  navigate  the  Amazon  as  far  as  I<iuitos.  This  illustration  shows 
the  British  S.  S.  “Polycarp”  loading  mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar  logs  at  Nanay,  a  few  miles  below 
lipiitos. 


then  a  fi-day  journey  on  foot  to  Moyobamba,  followed  by  12  days  of 
travel  along  a  mule  trail  through  Chachapoyas  to  Cajamarca,  and 
finally  by  automobile  and  rail  to  Pacasmayo  on  the  coast. 

The  second  route,  and  by  far  the  most  popular,  is  by  launch  from 
Iquitos,  via  Masisea  on  the  Ucayali  River,  to  Puerto  Bermudez  on 
the  Pachitea  River,  followed  by  a  short  canoe  trip  to  Puerto  Yessup 
on  the  Pichis  River.  Between  Puerto  Yessup  and  La  Merced,  in 
the  Chanchamayo  Valley,  there  exists  a  mule  trail,  known  as  the 
Pichis  Trail,  with  a  total  length  of  appro.ximately  125  miles  and  an 
altitude  varying  between  1 ,300  and  6,500  feet.  This  route  is  traversed 
twice  a  month  by  a  mail  caravan,  and  at  intervals  of  12  to  25  miles, 
corresponding  to  a  day’s  journey,  small  rest  houses  or  inns  are  located. 
The  entire  distance  between  these  two  points  takes  from  5  to  10  days. 
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depending  on  the  state  of  the  path  and  time  of  year.  From  I..a 
Merced  to  Tarma,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  travelers  proceed  by  auto¬ 
mobile,  thence  by  rail  to  Lima  and  Callao. 

The  third,  hut  least  used  of  the  three  and  probably  the  most 
arduous,  is  first  by  the  upper  Ucayali,  then  by  the  Tamho  River  for 
several  days  to  Puerto  Ocopa,  from  which  six  days  of  travel  on  foot 
through  a  dense  forest  brings  the  traveler  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
railroad  from  southern  Peru  to  Lima. 

DEVELOP.MENT  OF  AVIATION  IN  THE  MONTANA 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  years  in 
the  development  of  aviation  in  the  montafia.  In  January,  1928,  a 
regular  air-mail  and  jiassenger  service  was  inaugurated  between 
Lpiitos  and  San  Ramon,  in  the  Chanchamayo  Valley.  The  journey 
between  Iquitos  and  Lima  can  now  he  accomplished  in  2^  or  3 
days,  whereas  the  overland  route  takes  from  21  to  30  days.  The 
first  stage,  between  Lpiitos  and  Masisea,  a  distance  of  440  miles,  is 
made  in  hydroplanes,  occupying  5  hours  of  actual  flj’ing,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  200  to  6,000  feet  over  tropical  forest.  The  second  stage, 
from  Masisea  to  San  Ramon,  a  distance  of  220  miles,  is  traversed  in 
airplanes  in  2^  hours,  entailing  a  flight  over  the  Andes  at  a  mean 
altitude  of  10,000  feet.  The  rest  of  the  journe}’^  is  accomplished  by 
automobile  to  Tarma  and  then  by  train  to  Lima. 

In  Xovemher,  1929,  the  Iquitos-Yurimaguas-Tarapoto-Moyo- 
hamha  service  was  established,  and  continuing  the  line  to  Chacha- 
poyas  and  Lima  is  contemplated. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  an  exploration  flight  was  undertaken 
from  Iquitos  over  the  dense  forest,  following  the  courses  of  the 
Ucayali  and  Tambo  Rivers,  as  far  as  Puerto  Maldonado,  the  capital 
of  the  Department  of  Madrc  de  Dios,  near  the  Bolivian  frontier, 
('onsideration  is  now  being  given  to  establishing  a  hydroplane  service 
between  Iquitos  and  Manaos,  the  capital  of  the  Brazilian  State  of 
Amazonas,  approximately  1,200  miles  east  of  Iquitos. 

The  following  statistics  indicate  the  activities  of  the  air  service 
since  its  establishment  in  the  montana  in  January,  1928,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  April,  1930: 

Flights 


hjuitos-Masisea-Iquitos _ 118 

San  Rainon-Masisca-San  Ramon _ 162 

Iquitos-Yurimaguas-Iquitos . . 6 

Iquitos-Moyobamba-Iquitos _ _ 11 

Explorations . 12 
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During  this  period  a  total  of  636  passengers  was  carried  by 
planes  along  the  various  routes,  with  a  total  flying  time  of  3,000  hours 
and  distance  traveled  equivalent  to  254,000  miles. 
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THE  MONTANA 

The  inontana  of  Peru,  like  that  of  other  Andean  Republics,  is  not  a 
region  of  mountains  but  a  vast  area  of  forest,  shrouded  in  silence  and 
mystery.  The  bulk  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  State.  It  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  territory,  the  potential  value  of  which  is  not  realized  even  by  the 
Peruvians  themselves.  Constituting  more  than  half  the  area  of  the 
Republic,  the  greater  part  of  the  montana  lies  within  the  huge  De¬ 
partment  of  Loreto.  Hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  it  varies  in  width 
from  300  to  700  miles,  extending  from  the  forests  of  Brazil  on  the  east 
to  the  limit  of  forest  vegetation  on  the  slopes  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 


Manhall  Field  Amuon  Expedition  photocreph* 

HYDROPLANF.8  ON  THF.  UCAYALI  RIVER 

Consitlerable  proisress  has  been  made  durini;  the  last  few  years  in  establishinK  air  routes  over  the  Andes. 
In  1928  air-automobile-rail  service  was  established  between  Iquitos  and  Lima. 


Only  a  relatively  small  fraction  of  it  is  under  cultivation  and  in  the  re¬ 
mote  parts  the  forest  has  scarcely  been  penetrated  even  by  the  natives. 

All  the  rivers  which  traverse  this  forest  are  affluents  of  the  Amazon 
and,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  Putumayo,  have  their  confluence  with 
that  river  within  Peruvian  territory.  One  set  of  tributaries,  of  which 
the  Maranon,  Huallaga,  and  Ucayali  are  the  principal,  have  their 
sources  in  the  Andean  highlands  and  flow  in  an  easterly  or  north¬ 
easterly  direction.  Along  the  series  of  table-lands  feeding  these  tribu¬ 
taries  the  wet  season  commences  about  September  and  their  highest 
waters  reach  the  Amazon  about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March.  Another  group  of  affluents,  represented  by  the  Morona, 
56981— 31— Bull.  6 - -4 
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I’astazH,  Tifrrp,  Nanay,  and  Na])o,  have  a  fionoral  sontheaslorly 
course.  Since  the  rainy  period  in  the  northern  cordilleras  bejrins  in 
February,  the  rivers  just  mentioned  attain  their  greatest  rise  in  June, 
by  which  time  the  other  group  of  tributaries  have  fallen;  thus  only 
one  set  of  affluents  is  high  at  a  time.  The  difference  between  the 
lowest  and  highest  water  level  of  the  Amazon  at  Iquitos  varies  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40  feet.  During  the  wet  period  the  forests  flanking  the 
rivers  are  inundated  for  several  miles,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  inland  sea,  but  here  and  there  bluffs  which  rise  above  the  high 
water  mark  are  admirably  suited  for  tbe  cultivation  of  bananas. 

The  climate  is  divided  into  two  seasons — the  wet  period,  extending 
from  November  until  the  end  of  April,  and  the  dr\'  season,  from  May 
to  October.  While  the  precipitation  in  ])laces  is  heavy,  varying  be¬ 
tween  70  and  90  inches,  the  climate  is  comparatively  salubrious  and 
not  excessively  warm.  At  Iquitos  the  mean  temperature  is  70®  F. 
Due  to  the  open  nature  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  its  entire  length  is 
swept  by  the  equatorial  east  winds  which  render  comparatively  tem¬ 
perate  the  broad  river  channels  that  feel  their  influence. 

The  only  way  to  penetrate  the  unexplored  forest  is  to  follow  the 
rivers.  Very  frequently  on  our  canoe  trips  we  ran  into  severe  rain¬ 
storms,  which  invariably  come  from  the  east.  For  this  reason  the 
natives  maintain  that  “the  path  of  the  sun  is  the  path  of  the  storm.” 
Although  these  tempests  do  not  last  verj'  long  the  precipitation  is 
somewhat  extraordinary. 

Because  of  the  sparse  population,  agriculture  in  the  montana  is  oidy 
in  its  infancy.  Rice  is  grown  on  a  small  scale  in  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Napo  River,  and  cotton  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  Ucayali 
region.  At  La  Victoria,  there  is  a  sugarcane  plantation,  about  1,500 
acres  in  area,  probably  the  largest  in  this  region.  Other  smaller 
plantations  are  located  along  the  banks  of  the  Ucayali  and  Huallaga 
Rivers.  All  the  sugar  manufactured  is  consumed  locally.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  cultivation  of  coffee  has  developed  appreciably 
and  the  bulk  of  the  annual  production  is  exported  to  Europe,  princi¬ 
pally  France  and  Germany. 

For  many  years  the  Amazon  Valley  was  the  most  iinportant  rubber- 
producing  area  in  the  world.  Rubber  gathering  in  this  territory  has 
declined,  however,  during  the  last  two  decades,  due  to  the  cheapness 
with  which  plantation  rubber  is  being  produced  in  the  Far  East. 
During  the  period  from  1900  to  1912  the  annual  production  of  this 
commodity  in  the  Peruvian  Amazon  w'as  valued  at  millions  of  dollars, 
while  in  1928  the  exports  did  not  exceed  $50,000.  The  rank  and  file 
of  rubber  gatherers  in  the  Peruvian  Amazon  region  were  born  in  a 
forest  environment,  in  hamlets  and  villages  along  the  banks  of  streams 
and  rivers.  Since  the  depression  in  the  production  of  rubber  the 
majority  of  them  have  diverted  their  attention  to  gathering  balata  or 
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logr^iif;  mahot;any  and  Spanish  codar,  while  others  devote  their  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  small  plantations.  Exports  of  balata 
increased  from  3,000  pounds  in  1919  to  well  over  1,000,000  pounds  in 
1929  and,  with  the  exploitation  of  mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar,  begun 
in  recent  years,  have  compensated  to  some  extent  the  decline  in  rubber 
shipments. 

One  characteristic  feature  of  this  extensive  forest  is  the  large  number 
of  species  of  which  it  is  composed,  another  is  its  uniformity  throughout 
with]|some  variations  determined  by  differences  in  soil  and  climate. 
One  to  the  fact  that  the  forest  is  almost  entirely  in  a  vii^in  condition, 
the  net  annual  growth  is  relatively  small.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 


Marshall  Field  Amason  Kspeditioo  photocraph. 


A  RUBBER  PLANTATION'  IN  TUE  UPPER  AMAZON  VALLEY 

For  many  years  rubber  was  the  leading  product  of  this  region  but  its  importance  has  declined  cousi<lerably 
due  to  the  cheapness  with  which  plantation  rubber  is  produced  in  the  Far  East. 


number  of  the  species  encountered  there  grow'  rapidly,  and  therefore 
the  potential  grow'th  is  large.  Peru  has  as  yet  no  forest  service  or 
<»ther  organization  to  sttidy  its  forest  resources  or  to  encourage  or 
control  the  exploitation  of  the  forests. 

There  is  very  little  valuable  timber  standing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Iquitos.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  lumber  industry  of  this  region 
are  the  great  distances  which  have  to  be  traversed  before  marketable 
timbers  are  encountered,  and  the  necessity  of  floating  the  logs  several 
hundred  miles  dowm  the  rivers  to  the  sawmills  or  the  shipping  point. 
Wood  is  not  extensively  used  locally  in  building  except  for  ceilings, 
floorings,  and  sash  and  doors.  Nevertheless,  the  local  woodw'orking 
industries  established  in  Ifiuitos  and  the  vicinity  have  for  many  years 
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been  depleting  the  forests  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries,  thereby  neeessitating  going  farther  and  farther  for  sup¬ 
plies.  Undoubtedly,  mahogany  is  the  tree  most  important,  from  the 
eommereial  standpoint,  in  the  forests  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon.  The 
e.xport  of  logs  of  this  timber  has  shown  a  steady  increase  during  the 
last  five  years.  At  present  the  principal  sources  of  supply  are  forests 
bordering  the  Ucayali,  Samiria,  and  Huallaga  Rivers. 

It  is  presumed  that  Peru,  for  inanj’"  years,  will  not  become  an  im¬ 
portant  e.xporter  of  timber  except  of  some  high-grade  cabinet  woods 
and  other  special  products.  The  montana  contains  large  resources 
which  might  be  in  demand  in  the  world’s  markets,  but  other  tropical 
countries,  closer  to  the  markets,  also  have  great  supplies,  and  the 
Peruvian  forests  in  all  likelihood  will  remain  as  a  reserve  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Exports 

The  following  figures  indicate  the  exports  from  Iquitos,  Loreto, 
during  the  first  half  of  1929: 


Cotton . . 

Cottonseed _ 

Coffee  (shelled) _ 

Coca _ 

Ivory  nuts . . 

Rnl)l)er _ 

Sernainhi  de  jelK*’ _ 

Sernambi  de  caucho’. 

Cauclio  (white) _ 

Balata _ 

Rjiya-caspi  (chicle) _ 

Leche-casjii  (resin) _ 

Rabos  de  Putumayo  *. 

Hides _ 

Lo^s  of  Spanish  cedar. 

I.K)f!;s  of  mahogany _ 

Luml>er  (mahogany).. 
Xational  merchandise 

Samples  of  woods _ 

Floats  (hydroplane).. 
Curiosities  (Indian). - 

Total _ 


Product 


375,  159 

28,  434 

654,  658 

1,  543 

28,  824 

2,  813 

342 

7 

1,  266,  002 

7,  102 

148,  129 

10,  256 

39,  456 

1,  647 

14.  962 

702 

232 

8 

464,  056 

34,  171 

7,  591 

209 

22,  792 

1,  187 

30,  388 

1,  405 

8,  228 

630 

310,  590 

615 

9,  546,  473 

22.  796 

19,  448 

140 

19,  238 

923 

21,  701 

30 

600 

1,  000 

'  285 

54 

12,  979,  154 

115,  672 

.Vpprn.ximate 
WeiKht  in  kilos  i  value  in  I’ern- 
vian  iMiiinds  > 


'  1  kiloKram=2.2  iKninds  (approximately).  •  Various  forms  of  ruhlier. 

J 1  I’eruvian  |>ound*$4.00  (at  par). 


PETROLEUM  IN  LORETO 

The  intense  search  for  new  deposits  of  oil  renders  a  brief  statement 
concerning  its  possibilities  in  the  montana  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Bulletin.  The  principal  petroleum  fields  now  producing  are 
confined  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Republic,  occupying  what 
may  be  called  the  shore  edge  of  the  coastal  plain. 


Marshall  Field  Amaxon  Kxpedition  photograph. 

LOUaiXd  ox  THE  AMAZOX 

During  the  last  few  years  the  timt)er  industry  of  the  Peruvian  Amazon  has  developed  into  an  im|)ortant 
(tonimercial  factor,  and  each  year  thousands  of  lugs  of  mahogany  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to  be 
e\iH)rted  to  the  United  States  and  Euroire. 

While  the  author  was  on  a  canoe  trip  on  one  of  the  main  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon  indications  of  oil  were  found,  and  in  some  regions 
the  natives  make  use  of  the  seepages  for  purposes  of  illumination. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  diiring  the  last  eight  years  one  of  the 
leading  American  oil  concerns  has  been  conducting  intensive  geo¬ 
logical  investigations  and  explorations  in  various  regions  of  the 
montana.  Should  this  area  prove  to  be  a  productive  field,  resulting 
in  the  exploitation  of  this  important  commodity,  it  is  possible  that 
such  activity  might  create  a  renewal  of  interest  in  this  territory 
and  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  development  of  an  extensive 
region  which,  at  present,  is  dormant  for  want  of  industries. 

THE  INDIAN  POPULATION 

It  is  computed  that  the  various  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  this 
region  of  forests  number  approximately  130,000.  Erroneous  and 
fantastic  statements  have  been  written  from  time  to  time,  even  by 
educated  Peruvians  living  on  the  western  side  of  the  Andes,  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  of  travel  in  this  region.  Tales  of  the  Indians’ 
ferocity  have  been  exaggerated  and  to  enter  the  montana  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  perilous  adventure.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  savages  on 
every  hand  with  blowpipes  and  quivers  full  of  poisoned  darts. 
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impassable  rapids,  and  a  suffocating,  imhealthful  climate.  In  reality, 
the  natives,  on  the  whole,  are  well  behaved  and  hospitable;  the 
climate,  except  in  some  remote  regions,  is  healthful,  and  with  care 
and  circumspection  entire  security  is  enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  there 
still  exist  in  distant  areas  certain  tribes,  under  the  rule  of  their 
chieftains,  who  are  resolute  in  forbidding  strangers  to  enter  their 
territory’  and  that  savage  tribes  have  murdered  explorers  and  rubber 
gatherers,  and  wiped  out  settlements  whenever  provocation  occurred. 
But,  even  in  this  little  known,  inaccessible  territory,  conditions  are 
different  to-day  from  what  they  used  to  be.  The  fact  that  some  of 
these  Indians  are  hostile  might  well  be  attributed  to  cruel  acts 
committed  by  rubber  gatherers  and  others  against  them. 

THE  USES  OF  MEDICINAL  HERBS 

The  Incas,  like  all  other  races,  discovered  that  many  of  the  plants 
about  them  possessed  medicinal,  toxic,  or  stimulating  properties. 
Their  medicinal  lore,  perhaps  modified  somewhat  with  the  passing  of 
time,  has  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  is 
applied  even  to-day  in  certain  regions  of  the  Andean  highlands  and 
among  a  few  Indian  tribes  of  the  adjacent  equatorial  forest. 

In  some  of  these  regions  there  still  e.xist  direct  descendants  of  the 
Incas,  whose  customs  and  traditions,  due  to  the  simple  environment 
in  which  they  live,  have  been  little  altered,  and  one  finds  a  number  of 
these  people  who  are  generally  regarded  by  the  natives  as  wizards. 
The  latter  recognize  among  themselves  four  groups  popularly  known, 
respectively,  as  quack  doctors,  hypnotizers,  cabalistic  wizards,  and 
soothsayers. 

To  the  first  category  belong  those  who,  by  means  of  certain  prep¬ 
arations  made  of  resins,  barks,  roots,  weeds,  or  leaves,  cure  certain 
illnesses  with  admirable  success.  In  this  treatment  they  subject  the 
patient  to  a  long  and  severe  diet  which  contributes  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy. 

To  the  second  group  belong  those  who  maintain  that  they  are  able 
to  extract  from  the  bones  of  certain  animals  elements  which,  according 
to  their  contention,  are  supposed  to  contain  the  elixir  of  life. 

The  third  class  includes  those  who,  appealing  to  their  cabalistic 
knowledge,  believe  that  they  have  the  power  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  nature  and  to  influence  the  destiny  of  another  person  by 
causing  him  harm  in  retaliation  for  an  offense  committed.  For  this 
purpose  the  witch  employs  so'me  particular  narcotic  or  a  prepared 
infusion  whose  properties  when  imbibed  affect  one  of  the  vital  internal 
organs,  often  with  fatal  results,  or  produce  a  chronic  or  incurable 
disease  in  the  same  w'ay  that  mental  disorder  leads  to  idiocy  or 
lunacy. 
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The  final  group,  tlie  soothsayers,  use  or  give  a  concoction  the  effects 
of  which  are  narcotic,  producing  visions,  interpreted  by  the  wizard 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

THE  UPLANDS  OF  SAN  MARTIN  AND  AMAZONAS 

The  second  half  of  the  period  in  the  field  was  spent  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  the  Departments  of  San  Martin  and  Amazonas.  The  town 
of  Tarapoto  is  located  in  a  vast  plain  completely  encircled  by  high 
ranges  e.xtending  from  the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.  The 
climate  is  salubrious  and  drier  than  that  of  the  low'  ecpiatorial  forest 


Monball  Field  Aiuazoo  Expeditioa  photograph. 

PALMS  ALONG  THE  AMAZON 


A  most  picturesque  sight  along  the  Amazon  are  the  palms— kings  of  the  forest— some  of  which  reach  a 

height  of  60  feet. 


of  the  Peruvian  Amazon.  The  deficiency  of  precipitation  is  com¬ 
pensated,  how'ever,  by  the  heavy  dow'npours  that  are  frequent  on  the 
hills,  and  by  hovering  mists,  which  are  prevalent  in  the  mornings. 

Almost  all  the  forest  in  the  plain,  especially  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tarapoto,  has  been  cleared  and  the  soil  of  loose  sandy  loam  is 
cultivated  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  which  form  the  products 
of  export,  while  yuca,  plantains,  sugarcane,  and  esculents  are  grown 
for  local  consumption.  Between  Tarapoto  and  Shapaja,  on  the 
Huallaga  River,  there  is  a  mule  trail  along  which  most  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  are  taken  to  be  transported  on  rafts  down  the  Huallaga  to 
Yurimaguas  and  afterw'ards  shipped  by  river  steamers  to  Iquitos. 
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In  this  rcfjion,  because  of  its  topography  and  its  inaccessibility — 
in  fact,  throughout  the  Eastern  Cordilleras — the  Indian  is  the  beast 
of  burden,  as  the  state  of  the  paths  rarely  admits  of  any  other 
mode  of  transportation.  These  Indians,  hailing  from  Lamas  and 
small  villages  along  the  upper  Iluallaga,  whose  sole  profession  is  to 
carrj'  heavy  burdens,  are  accustomed  to  transporting  loads  of  110 
to  140  pounds  on  their  backs  from  one  place  to  another.  Generally 
the  Indian  is  robust  and  usually  of  tall  stature,  exhibiting  iron  muscles, 
thanks  to  the  heavy,  arduous  work  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  On 
his  journeys  he  invariably  carries  a  bush  knife;  the  cai^o  is  supported 
comfortably  on  his  back  by  a  fibrous  band  drawn  over  the  forehead 
and  under  the  load.  The  work  of  one  of  these  natives  is  truly  ad¬ 
mirable,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Indians  of  other  zones.  It  seems 
that  his  intense  work  of  carrying  burdens  has  created  a  notable 
influence  on  his  character.  He  possesses  a  latent  artistic  potentiality. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  his  pottery,  which  is  painted  with  various 
colors  and  presents  an  artistic  and  picturesque  aspect.  Generally 
speaking,  he  is  rebellious,  and  it  appears  that  his  long,  trying  journeys 
saturate  him  with  a  desire  for  liberation.  Moreover,  his  work  of 
carrying  cargo  has  a  decided  influence  on  his  spiritual  indolence. 
In  brief,  this  Indian  has  become  an  exponent  of  dynamic  strength. 

MOYOBAMBA 

About  90  miles  west  of  Tarapoto  is  Moyobamba,  capital  of  the 
Department  of  San  Martin,  a  quaint  old  town  frequently  spoken  of 
as  the  garden  spot  of  the  Peruvian  montana.  But  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  favored  regions,  the  paradise  is  but  inchoate.  The  name 
Moyobamba  is  composed  of  two  Quechua  words,  muya  — garden, 
pampa  =  \Aa\n,  and  is  a  most  appropriate  epithet  for  this  Eden  in 
the  wilderness. 

Nature  has  contributed  her  share,  but  man  thus  far  has  accom¬ 
plished  but  little  toward  the  development  of  the  wonderful  possibili¬ 
ties.  Everj’where  we  went  we  found  the  same  rich  soil,  the  same 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.  But  in  seeking  the  reason  for  the  embryonic 
condition  of  agriculture  and  other  industries,  one  receives  the  same 
reply  that  is  invariably  offered  in  northeastern  Peru — “capital 
and  labor  are  wanting.” 

Located  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  territory  with  an  agreeable  climate, 
Moyobamba  has  indeed  the  natural  endowment  of  a  great  center, 
but  here,  as  elsewhere,  means  of  communication  are  an  indispensable 
prerequisite.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  suitable  highways  of  com¬ 
merce  the  population  of  Moyobamba  is  far  less  to-day  than  it  was 
15  or  20  j'ears  ago,  and  is  still  decreasing.  A  great  number  of  the 
men  migrated  during  the  time  of  the  rubber  boom  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  forests  of  the  Punis,  Ucayali,  Napo  and  Putumayo; 
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some  have  gone  to  Yurimaguas,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ilua- 
llaga  River,  and  others  to  Iqnitos,  the  most  enterprising  town  east  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes. 

Approximately  12  miles  west  of  Moyohamha  is  the  small  town  of 
Rioja,  located  on  a  sandstone  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,700 
feet  above  sea  level.  This  town  is  famous  throughout  Peru  for  the 
“Panama”  hats  manufactured  there;  in  fact,  every  house  in  Rioja 
is  a  miniature  hat  factorj',  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  a 
hat  maker.  This  is  the  sole  industry  of  the  town. 

At  Moyobamba‘  I  was  able  to  secure  five  mules  to  carry  my  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  six  days’  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Chachapoyas. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  comfort  the  journey  was  far  from  ideal.  Only 
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a  mule  was  capable  of  following  such  tracks  as  we  had  to  traverse. 
The  path,  at  times,  was  scarcely  wide  enough  for  the  animals  with 
their  riders  and  cai^oes  to  pass  through.  At  the  best  it  is  an  almost 
invisible  trail,  descending  steep  declivities,  stumbling  over  tree 
trunks  and  rocks,  and  winding  along  dizzy  precipices.  The  mules 
insisted,  as  mules  always  do,  on  walking  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
path,  so  that  their  riders  can  get  a  full  view  of  nothingness  below. 
In  many  places  the  thick  jungle  undei^rowth  had  entirely  conquered 
the  path  which  had  once  been  blazed  through  it,  and  our  native  aids 
had  to  be  sent  ahead  to  remove  any  obstructions  or  repair  the  trail. 

For  four  days,  after  leaving  Moyobamba,  in  spite  of  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  climbing,  the  dense  forest  with  its  intertwining  boughs, 
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The  vegetation  gradually  becomes  scantier  during  the  ascent  of  the  highlands.  The  slopes  of  the  sierras 
are  covered  with  ichu  grass,  tree  ferns,  low  thorny  bushes  and  stunted  trees  which  struggle  to  grow  in 
spite  of  the  low  teniiierature. 

palms,  and  fems  remained  with  us,  until  we  arrived  at  Bagazan. 
This  is  an  uninhabited  spot  at  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet, 
where  the  montana,  or  forest  region,  terminates  and  the  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  is  very  noticeable.  Above  this  is  Pishgo-guayuna  (whose 
name  means  “the  death  of  birds”),  a  mountain  towering  to  12,000 
feet.  The  damp,  heavy,  hot  air  of  the  Amazonian  forest  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  We  were  now  panting  for  breath  in  the  thin,  cold, 
biting  atmosphere  of  the  desolate  but  magnificent  mountains.  The 
scenery  is  enchanting  on  these  wild  and  far-reaching  heights,  and  the 
tall  peaks  stand  out  like  giant  bastions. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  we  arrived  at  Chachapoyas  (“the  abode 
of  strong  men”),  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Amazonas.  The 
present  city  of  Chachapoyas,  originally  known  as  La  Ciudad  de  la 
Frontera,  was  founded  in  153G  by  Capt.  Alonso  de  Alvarado.  D)- 
cated  at  an  altitude  of  7,200  feet  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  sierra,  it  has  a 
population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  salubrious 
and  the  soil  extremely  fertile.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and 
before  the  earthquake  of  1928,  which  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
city,  it  boasted,  in  addition  to  the  cathedral,  seven  churches  and  two 
chapels.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  adobe  with  tile  roofs. 
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The  inhabitants,  strong  and  sturdy  of  constitution,  devote  most  of 
their  time  to  cultivating  the  land,  chiefly  along  the  slopes  of  the  sierras, 
for  potatoes  and  A’hcat.  They  also  grow  cotton  and  weave  their 
own  cloth.  Some  of  the  articles  hand  woven  by  these  people  are  real 
native  works  of  art,  and  the  ponchos,  or  cloaks,  for  example,  are  of 
such  fine  texture  as  to  be  absolutely  rain  proof. 

Vegetation  is  scant  in  this  region,  but  the  barren  aspect  of  the  plain 
is  relieved  by  straggling  agaves,  cacti,  and  low  shrubs,  while  the  slopes 
(d  the  ranges  are  covered  with  ichu  grass,  tree  ferns,  and  stunted, 
thorny  bushes  which  struggle  against  the  low  temperature.  Such 
exotic  trees  as  eucalyptus  and  olive  thrive.  A  species  of  walnut  also 
grows  in  fair  abundance  in  the  vicinity, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  shrubs  growing  throughout  the  eastern 
and  central  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  is  the  coca  {Erythroxylon  coca), 
from  the  leaves  of  which  that  remarkable  alkaloid,  cocaine,  is  ex¬ 
tracted.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  territory,  while  in 
certain  areas  the  cocales  (coca  plantations)  form  the  most  profitable 
industry.  Only  a  small  amount  is  exported,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
product  is  consumed  by  the  Indian  and  mestizo  laborers  of  the 
Republic.  Coca  is  to  the  natives  of  the  Andean  highlands  what 
betel  is  to  the  Hindu,  or  tobacco  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  fact,  the 
dried  leaves  often  take  the  ])lace  of  currency.  Not  only  is  coca  a 
narcotic  and  a  sedative,  but  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  thousands 
of  toiling  inhabitants  who  are  addicted  to  its  use. 

An  important  item  in  every  native’s  apparel  is  his  coca  bag,  in 
which  he  carries,  in  addition  to  coca  leaves,  a  certain  amount  of  un¬ 
slaked  lime.  This  is  applied  to  the  dry  leaves  and  gives  them  a  flavor 
which  the  Indian  finds  agreeable.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  a 
native  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  coca  he  consumes;  the  more  coca 
leaves  he  chews  the  more  work  he  accomplishes.  Still  more  singular 
is  the  fact  that  coca  is  used  by  some  of  the  Indian  burden  carriers 
and  mule  drivers  as  a  measure  of  distance.  The  distance  which 
they  travel  with  one  “chew'”  is  known  as  a  cocada.  The  endurance 
of  the  natives,  and  the  feats  they  are  capable  of  performing  on  very 
little  sustenance,  when  furnished  with  a  liberal  supply  of  coca  leaves, 
are  truly  astonishing. 
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SECOND  CONFERENCE  OF  NATIONAL  DIRECTORS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

From  Ai)ril  20  to  April  2r),  the  StH'oiul  Conference  of  National 
Directors  of  Pul)tic.  Health  and  of  the  ineinhers  of  the  Directing 
Council  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  was  in  session  at  the 
Pan  American  Cnion  in  Washinjrton,  rej)resentatives  of  14  nations 
heinj;  present.  The  meetings  of  this  imi)ortant  conference,  whose 
I)urpose  was  to  ])romote  the  health  of  and  imi)rove  social  conditions 
among  the  peoples  of  America,  were  crowned  with  the  success  which 
was  to  he  expected  in  view  of  its  purposes  and  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
organization — namely,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau — which 
represents  Pan  American  health  in  all  its  aspects.  The  following  were 
in  attendance: 

Dr.  C.  E.  Paz  Soldaii  of  Peru,  Honorary  Director  of  the  Pan  .American  Sanitary 
Bureau;  and  Dr.  .1.  F.  Gonzdlez  of  Uruguay,  Member  of  the  Directing  Quincil 
of  the  Pan  .American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

Dr.  Gregorio  .Anioz  Alfaro,  President  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
•Argentina;  Dr.  .loao  Pedro  de  .Albuquercpie,  Chief  of  the  Quarantine  Service  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  Brazil;  Dr.  Sol6n  Niinez  F.,  Minister  of 
Public  Health,  Costa  Rica;  Dr.  Fernando  Rensoli,  Director  of  Public  Health, 
and  Dr.  Hugo  RolK'rts,  Chief  of  Quarantine,  Department  t)f  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  Cuba;  Dr.  R.  Kraus,  Director  General  of  Public  Health,  and  Dr.  Wahle- 
mar  Ctnitts,  Chief  *)f  the  Section  «>f  S<jcial  Welfare,  Chile;  Dr.  Carlos  Ix'iva, 
Charge  d’  .Affaires  of  El  Salvador  in  Washington;  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Surgeon 
General,  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  Medical  Director,  Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  Assistant 
Surgeon  General,  Dr.  F.  .A.  Carmelia,  .Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  W.  L. 
Treadway,  Assistant  Surgeon  General,  and  Dr.  Robert  Pierret,  Technical  Adviser, 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  Carlos  Padilla,  Director  General 
of  Public  Health,  Guatemala;  Dr.  Rodolphe  Charmant,  Memln'r  of  the  National 
Public  Health  St^rvice,  Haiti;  Dr.  .losd  Ramdn  Duron,  Director  General  of 
Sanitation,  Honduras;  Dr.  Miguel  Bustamante,  .Assistant  Chief  of  the  S<‘ction 
of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Public  Health,  Mexico;  Dr. 
Porfirio  Dominici,  Chief  of  the  .Army  Mwlical  Corps,  Dominican  Re)>ublic; 
Dr.  Carlos  J.  Bello,  MemIxT  of  the  National  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Venezuela;  and  Dr.  .A.  .A.  Moll,  Scientific  Editor  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  Bulletin. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  at  the  opening  session  of  the  con¬ 
ference  by  the  Hon.  Francis  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  by 
Surg.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Cumming  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
St'rvice,  Director  of  the  Bureau.  Brief  addresses  were  also  made  by 
members  of  the  conference,  one  of  whom  well  described  its  work  as  a 
t>28 
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SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

I  This  Kroup  on  the  steps  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  where  the  Second  Conference  of  National  Directors 

I  of  Public  Health  met  from  Ai>ril  20-25,  1931,  includes  delegates  to  the  conference  and  members  of  the 

Directing  Council  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.  First  row,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd, 
Dr.  Porflrio  Dominici,  Dr.  Fernando  Rensoli,  Dr.  Oregorio  \tAoz  .\lfaro.  Dr.  H.  S.  Cumming,  Dr. 
.Solon  Nuflez  F.,  Dr.  R.  Kraus,  Dr.  Joao  Pedro  de  .\lhu(|uer(|ue.  Dr.  Rodolphe  Charmant.  Second 
row:  Dr.  Jost  Ramon  Duron,  Ur.  Hugo  Roberts,  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Bello,  Dr.  J.  F.  (ionz5lez.  Dr.  Miguel 
Bustamante.  Third  row:  Dr.  A.  A.  .Moll,  Dr.  F.  A.  ('armelia.  Dr.  Robert  Pierret,  Dr.  C.  E.  Paz 
Soldin,  Dr.  Carlos  Padilla.  Fourth  row:  Dr.  Waldemar  Coutts,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 

field  in  which  “nothing:  separates  us  but  everything  unites  us.” 
Due  to  careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau,  the  conference  was  iininediatcly  able  to  set  about  its  work 
under  the  expert  chairmanship  of  Surgeon  General  Cumming.  Officers 
of  the  conference  were  elected  as  follows;  Dr.  H.  S.  Cumming, 
President;  Dr.  G.  Araoz  Alfaro,  Vice  President;  Dr.  W.  G.  Coutts, 

•  Secretary  General,  and  Dr.  A.  A.  Moll,  Executive  Secretary. 

Most  of  the  topics  which  came  up  at  the  various  round  table  dis¬ 
cussions  had  been  chosen  in  advance,  but  others  were  included  by  the 
delegates  as  occasion  arose.  Many  problems  of  great  urgency 
received  the  attention  of  members  of  the  conference,  and  after  an 
exchange  of  opinions  and  the  contribution  of  the  technical  experts 
present,  resolutions  and  recommendations  were  passed  for  bringing 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  countries  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  in  order  to  promote  progress  and  improvement  in 
the  activities  related  to  public  health. 

Perhaps  the  newest  problem  on  the  agenda  was  that  referring  to 
the  transmission  of  communicable  diseases  by  airplane.  At  the 
request  of  the  Office  International  d’llygi^ne  Publique  of  Paris,  the 
conference  gave  close  attention  to  projected  regulations  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  communicable  diseases  by  air  navigation,  submitted  by 
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that  office.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  the  enormous  increase  in  travel 
by  air,  new  measures  must  be  taken  to  comply  with  the  exigencies  of 
this  fonn  of  communication,  so  that  carriers  of  disease  will  not  be 
transported  from  one  country  to  another,  and  quarantine  regulations 
for  passengers  by  air  will  be  as  effective  as  those  for  travelers  by  sea. 

With  regard  to  regulations  governing  aerial  navigation,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  stating  that  while  the  conference  approved  of  the  spirit 
of  the  text  as  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Office  International 
d’ Hygiene  of  Paris,  it  recommended  a  number  of  changes,  particularly 
the  following:  That  every  precaution  should  be  taken  against  yellow 
fever  in  countries  where  the  disease  exists,  but  the  entire  burden  of 
protective  measures  such  as  detaining  passengers  who  may  have  been 
exposed  to  yellow  fever  should  not  be  placed  on  the  country  where  the 
disease  exists,  and  that  if  measures  can  not  be  taken  at  the  port  of 
departure,  passengers  bound  to  another  country  may  be  detained  in 
quarantine  at  the  port  of  arrival  long  enough  to  complete  six  days  from 
the  date  of  the  last  exposure;  and  that  while  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
duplication  in  disinfection,  deratization,  fumigation,  and  vaccination 
it  does  not  seem  prudent  to  accept  without  reserve  certificates  that 
these  measures  have  been  carried  out  in  special  circumstances  and 
where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  be  danger  of  passengers 
or  cargo  conveying  quarantinable  disease.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
sanitary  conditions  are  constantly  changing,  it  was  recommended  that 
measures  applicable  by  all  nations  should  be  general  in  character  and 
flexible  of  interpretation. 

Among  the  other  subjects  engaging  the  special  interest  of  the  con¬ 
ference  were  biological  products,  such  as  serums,  vaccines,  and  certain 
chemical  and  glandular  medicaments.  Since  it  was  felt  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  products  should  be  standardized  and  controlled,  it  was 
suggested  that  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  a  special  conference  should 
be  summoned  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary-  Bureau 
to  determine  standards  for  the  guidance  of  all  American  institutions 
specializing  in  the  preparation  of  biological  products. 

Gen.  F.  F.  Russell,  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  demonstrated 
that  yellow  fever  may  be  a  potential  menace  in  nations  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  to  the  spread  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Wilbur  Sawyer, 
of  the  same  institution,  described  a  new  and  interesting  method, 
called  the  “protection  test,”  for  detennining  the  retrospective  exist¬ 
ence  of  foci  of  yellow  fever  by  means  of  experiments  on  white  mice 
(and  not  monkeys  as  heretofore),  injecting  first  the  blood  of  a  human 
being,  usually  a  child,  and  later  yellow-fever  virus.  If  the  animal 
proves  immune  to  the  virus,  it  shows  that  the  person  from  whom  the 
blood  was  taken  has  had  yellow  fever,  since  one  attack  of  this  disease 
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pr(»diices  immunity  for  life  in  a  human  being  and  his  blood  protects 
against  the  virus. 

Malaria  and  hookworm  must  also  be  stamped  out  in  many  places 
on  the  American  Continent.  Rural  sanitation  as  well  as  other  meas¬ 
ures  will  promote  this  longed-for  result.  Trachoma,  blindness  of 
the  new-born,  leprosy,  death  from  snake  bite,  and  vaccination  against 
smallpo.x  also  gave  rise  to  interesting  discussions,  always  with  the 
end  in  view  of  making  use  of  every  possible  means  for  their  preven¬ 
tion  and  cure.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  there  are  in  Latin 
America  several  large  snake  farms  on  a  scientific  basis  from  which 
venom  is  secured  for  the  preparation  of  serums  against  snake  bite. 
One  of  these  is  at  Lancetilla,  Honduras,  and  another  is  the  famous 
Butantan  Institute  in  Sao  Paulo.  Only  the  appropriate  serum,  how¬ 
ever,  is  eflective,  and  that  must  be  used  early.  The  incision  and 
suction  method  of  treatment  is  practical  in  any  case. 

The  question  of  venereal  diseases  did  not  fail  to  come  to  the  fore 
as  it  has  in  other  sessions.  WTiile  much  important  work  is  being  done 
to  combat  them,  it  was  urged  that  efforts  should  be  itensified  and 
especially  that  work  should  be  carried  on  against  congenital  syphilis 
through  instructions  to  and  tests  of  expectant  mothers,  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  midwives  and  the  passage  of  laws  establishing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  parents  for  the  physicial,  mental,  and  moral  health  of 
their  children. 

Bubonic  plague  was  likewise  a  topic  receiving  very  serious  discus¬ 
sion.  In  view  of  the  successful  results  in  exterminating  this  disease 
by  means  of  a  scientific  plan  of  rat-proofing  and  rat-killing,  reported 
from  certain  localities  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  was  decided  to  communi¬ 
cate  this  news  to  other  interested  countries  in  order  to  secure  the 
elimination  of  this  much-feared  illness,  and  to  urge  them  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  in  their  budgets.  The  work  of  Dr.  John  D.  Long, 
traveling  representative,  and  of  Dr.  Clifford  R.  Eskey,  epidemi¬ 
ologist,  both  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  was  especially 
praised  in  this  connection.  The  fact  was  emphasized  that  safe  water 
supplies  are  vital  in  reducing  mortality  and  especially  in  fighting  not 
oidy  yellow  fever,  but  also  such  other  diseases  as  typhoid  fever, 
anupbic  dysentery,  and  cholera.  While  the  three  last-named  are 
usually  transmitted  by  water,  yellow  fever  is  contracted  through  the 
bite  of  mosquitoes,  especially  the  Aeden  spgypti  which  breeds  in  stag¬ 
nant  water  in  cisterns,  barrels,  and  other  artificial  containers. 

It  was  inevitable  that  tuberculosis  should  also  receive  due  atten¬ 
tion.  Since  it  is  at  once  a  social,  economic  and  humane  problem, 
it  must  be  realized  that  every  effort  made  to  diminish  mortality 
from  this  disease  in  America  is  a  contribution  to  increasing  the  human 
capital  of  our  countries  as  well  as  a  humanitarian  action.  Repre- 
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sentativos  from  Latin  America  spoke  admiringly  of  the  elfective 
steps  taken  in  some  places  in  the  United  States,  where  deaths  from 
this  disease  have  been  reduced  50  per  cent. 

One  of  the  striking  discussions  of  the  conference  centered  about 
onchocerciasis,  a  serious  disease  in  some  parts  of  two  nations  which 
leads  to  the  loss  of  sight.  It  was  like  reading  a  page  from  Dante’s 
Inferno  to  hear  of  a  town  of  4,000  or  5,000  persons  almost  all  of  whom 
are  blind  and  who  come  out  of  their  houses  only  at  night,  one  stum¬ 
bling  against  the  other,  because  in  the  day  they  must  remain  within 
their  houses  due  to  the  painful  effect  of  light  on  their  eyes.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  consult  the 
sanitary  authorities  of  the  two  Republics  concerned  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  be  disposed  to  accept  the  aid  of  other  American 
institutions  in  investigating  this  disease,  which  is  reported  to  be 
caused  by  a  filaria  transmitted  by  gnats. 

The  necessity  for  continuing  the  struggle  for  the  limitation  and 
control  of  the  use  of  narcotics  was  again  emphasized.  A  strong 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  conference  for  the  control  and  legal 
regulation  of  production  and  traffic,  with  a  special  recommendation 
not  only  for  action  on  the  part  of  each  Government,  but  for  coopera¬ 
tion  among  them  to  prevent  illicit  trade  in  these  products.  It  was 
hoped  that  Governments  would  forbid  shipments  of  such  drugs  by 
parcel  post. 

Health  education  was  of  course  a  subject  of  prime  importance, 
since  in  order  to  promote  public  health  it  is  necessary  to  popularize 
knowledge  by  means  of  which  the  people  themselves  may  cooperate 
for  their  own  protection  and  also  comprehend  the  necessity  for 
government  action  in  matters  affecting  the  health  of  all.  The  inter¬ 
change  of  e.xperts  between  countries  and  the  establishment  of  fellow¬ 
ships  for  specialization  were  also  advocated. 

Several  resolutions  were  passed  relating  to  the  organization  of 
public-health  service  in  the  American  Republics.  That  concerned 
with  the  creation  of  schools  for  the  training  of  proper  personnel  urged 
governments  to  employ  in  this  branch  of  administration  only  persons 
well  fitted  to  hold  such  positions,  to  make  such  positions  perma¬ 
nent  and  to  draw  up  regular  classifications  and  salary  scales  for 
employees.  The  conference  considered  that  to  secure  added  effi¬ 
ciency,  hospitals  and  other  public  institutions  for  the  care  of  destitute 
children,  the  sick,  insane,  and  aged,  should  he  placed  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  imblic-health  authorities,  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost 
possible  correlation  between  the  work  of  relief  and  of  public  health. 
Likewise,  it  was  recommended  that  the  protection  of  infancy  and 
maternity  be  made  a  part  of  the  official  program  of  public  health  in 
each  Republic,  and  that  the  necessary  coordination  should  be  secured 
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between  public  and  private  institutions  working  in  behalf  of  mothers 
and  children. 

The  Bulletin  qf  the  Ban  American  Sa7iitary  Bureau  and  its  staff 
were  giv'en  a  special  vote  of  appreciation  for  their  services.  It  was 
reipiested  to  continue  the  publication  of  information  concerning  the 
latest  advances  made  in  the  study  of  nutrition,  in  order  that  all  such 
information  might  be  given  the  widest  possible  diffusion.  Gratitude 
was  also  expressed  to  the  scientific  investigators  and  administrators 
of  public  health  in  the  United  States  who  have  made  important  con¬ 
tributions  in  this  field. 

As  ])art  of  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  conference  a  program 
was  drawn  up  for  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  to  be 
held  in  IJuenos  Aires  in  1932.  The  following  topics  figure  on  the 
agenda;  Hospitals;  venereal  diseases;  vaccination  against  smallpox; 
malaria;  narcotics  and  ])atent  medicines;  proper  feeding  and  nutrition; 
milk;  tropical  diseases;  bubonic  plague;  school  hygiene;  eugenics;  and 
tuberculosis,  especially  vaccination  against  this  disease. 

The  members  of  the  congress  were  deeply  gratified  to  receive  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the  following  letter,  congratulating 
them  on  their  work: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference; 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  receive  and  welcome  you  indU 
vidually  on  the  occasion  of  your  second  quinquennial  meeting  in  the  Capital  of 
this  Republic. 

I  now  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  collectively  my  sympathetic 
interest  in  your  present  important  deliberations  which  are  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  health  and  promoting  the  well-being  of  all  the  people  of  all  the 
American  Republics.  Indeed,  if  I  may  judge  from  your  program,  your  recom¬ 
mendations  with  regard  to  yellow  fever  and  aerial  transportation  will  have  pro¬ 
found  effect  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that,  during  the  last  30  years,  through  advances  made  in 
the  science  of  medicine  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the  health  authorities  of  all 
the  American  Republics  as  manifested  in  your  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences 
in  the  activities  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and  in  your  conferences  of 
directors  of  health,  the  ravages  of  the  major  quarantinable  diseases,  such  as  yellow 
fever,  plague,  cholera,  smallpox  and  typhus  fever,  diseases  which  formerly  often 
decimated  whole  cities,  have  nearly  ceased.  These  pestilences  are  now  almost 
entirely  robbed  of  tlieir  power  for  harm.  This  being  the  case,  you  are  able  to  turn 
your  attention  to  the  combating  of  other  diseases  and  other  unhealthful  condi¬ 
tions  which  still  interfere  with  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  our  people. 

I  note  with  satisfaction  in  your  program  the  provision  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  securing  of  safe  water  siqiplies,  safe  milk,  the  prevention 
of  blindne.ss,  the  welfare  of  the  child,  the  study  of  nutrition  and  of  many  other 
interesting  and  important  topics. 

I  wish  to  bid  you  God-speed  in  your  humanitarian  work. 

Yours  faithfully. 


.■)(«)81— 31— Bull.  6 - 6 


(Signed) 


Herbert  Hoover. 
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A  special  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Latin  American  delejiates 
thanking;  the  President  for  his  encouraging;  message  and  for  the  warm 
welcome  which  he  extended  to  the  delegates  on  their  visit  to  the 
White  House.  Other  resolutions  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
conference  to  Doctor  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  for  his  collaboration  in  the  work  of  the  conference  and  his 
hospitality,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  conference  for  their  valuable 
services.  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitar\'  Bureau,  was  especially  mentioned  for  his  efficient  work 
in  preparation  for  the  conference. 

Many  of  the  delegates  and  members  of  the  Directing  Council  visited 
the  National  Institute  of  Public  Health,  the  Washington  Child 
Research  Center,  the  District  of  Columbia  water  plant,  Walter  Reed 
Hospital,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Baltimore).  At  the  close 
of  the  conference  they  were  invited  to  be  guests  of  honor  at  the  meeting 
of  the  State  and  Provincial  Health  Officers  of  North  America,  and 
after  leaving  Washington  went  to  New  Haven  to  inspect  the  new 
Human  Relations  Group  at  Yale  University.  Other  institutions  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Buffalo  were  also 
visited  by  the  delegates. 

While  they  were  still  in  the  national  capital  they  enjoyed  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  many  prominent  officials,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  city  in 
its  spring  garb  of  cherry  blossoms  and  budding  green. 


CUBAN  APPOINTEES  TO  GUGGENHEIM 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The  names  of  Cubans  appointed  to  Latin  American  b^xehange 
Fellow  ships  of  the  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 
were  announced  on  May  19,  1931,  hy  the  secretary  of  the  foundation, 
on  behalf  of  the  trustees.  This  is  the  first  year  that  fellowship  grants 
have  been  extended  to  Cuba;  in  the  preliminary  announcement  the 
award  of  but  one  fellow'ship  was  indicated,  hut  the  high  quality  of  the 
applicants,  who  numbered  more  than  70,  induced  the  trustees  and 
the  committee  to  appoint  three  fellows,  all  of  whom  will  study  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1931-32. 

The  committee  of  selection  for  Cuban  fellowships  consisted  of 
President  Frank  Aydelotte,  of  Swarthmore  College,  chairman;  Dr. 
Harry  T.  Collings,  Professor  of  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Dr.  W.  S.  Culbertson,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Chile; 
and  Dr.  Elmer  Drew  Merrill,  Director  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden.  The  successful  candidates  chosen  by  the  committee  are: 

Dr.  Carlos  Guillermo  Aguayo  y  Castro,  assistant  professor  of 
biology  and  zoology  in  the  University  of  Hahana,  who  will  carry  on 
ta.xonomic  studies  in  the  fields  of  malacology  and  entomology. 

Doctor  Aguayo  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  which  he 
was  awarded  by  the  University  of  Hahana  in  1925;  his  thesis  for  the 
degree  was  a  monograph  on  Cyprinodontes,  fishes  of  great  importance 
in  mosquito  control.  In  his  many  scientific  excursions  throughout 
Cuba,  Doctor  Aguayo  has  discovered  numerous  new  species  of  insects 
and  mollusks,  some  of  which  have  been  named  after  him  by  other 
scientists.  Doctor  Aguayo  has  also  been  secretary",  librarian,  and 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Cuban  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Dr.  Herminio  Portell  Vild,  instructor  in  Cuban  history  in  the 
University  of  Hahana,  who  will  study  the  historical  relationship 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
question  of  annexation. 

Doctor  Portell,  who  holds  the  degrees  of  LL.  D.  and  Ph.  D.  from 
the  University  of  Hahana,  has  been  instructor  in  Cuban  history  there 
since  1928.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles  on  Cuban  history, 
and  has  published  a  life  of  Narciso  Lopez,  a  Cuban  proponent  of 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  Among  Doctor  PortelPs  literary 
activities  is  the  assistant  editorship  of  three  important  Cuban  reviews: 
Rei'ista  liimestre  Cubana,  Archiros  del  Folklore  Ciibana,  and  Surco. 
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Dr.  Jorge  Roa  y  Reyes,  professor  of  statistics  in  the  University  of 
Hahana,  who  will  do  research  work  in  the  field  of  the  economic  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  American  Republics. 

Doctor  Roa  is  the  author  of  En  el  Surco  de  Dos  Razas  (The  Meltinji 
Pot  of  Two  Civilizations)  and  has  written  a  textbook  on  statistics. 
He  has  also  edited  and  translated  essays  by  President  Nicholas 
Nfurray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  which  appeared  in 
Spanish  under  the  title  El  Uno  y  los  Mas  y  Otros  Ensayos,  and  Five 
Lectures,  by  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seli<;man  of  the  same  university.  Doctor 
Roa  founded  Di  Re  vista  de  la  Unirersidad  (The  University  of  Hahana 
Review),  and  is  a  special  writer  on  economic  subjects  for  the  Diario 
de  la  Marina,  a  leadinjr  newspaper  of  Hahana. 

Gu"<;enheim  Fellows  from  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico,  the  other 
Latin  American  countries  to  which  fellowships  have  been  extended 
by  the  foundation,  were  announced  earlier  in  the  sprinp:.  A  brief 
account  of  these  appointments  will  be  found  in  the  May,  1931, 
issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


URUGUAY  MAKES  HISTORY  TEXTBOOKS 
AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  PEACE 

The  importance  of  the  teaching  of  histor>'  as  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  certain  mental  attitudes  that  make  either  for  friendly  feel- 
injr  or  for  antagonism  between  countries  has  been  widely  recognized 
by  educators  all  over  the  world,  especially  since  the  Great  War.  Sev¬ 
eral  organizations  have  taken  an  active  jiart  in  the  movement  to  re¬ 
move  from  textbooks  the  kind  of  ultra-nationalistic  philosophy  that 
has  no  scruples  in  interpreting  history’  in  a  way  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  and  achievements  of  other  nations  provided  only  the  native 
country  is  highly  extolled.  One  of  the  first  governments,  if  not  the 
first,  to  take  oflicial  action  on  the  subject  is  the  Government  of 
Uruguay.  This  step,  which  has  justly  received  warm  commendation 
from  educators  of  other  countries  of  the  American  Continent  and 
Europe,  has  come  as  a  residt  of  the  efforts  of  prominent  Uruguayan 
historians  and  educators.  The  storA'  of  how  this  has  come  to  pass  is, 
briefly,  as  follows: 

In  August,  1928,  a  Congress  on  National  Histoiy  convened  in 
Montevideo  in  commemoration  of  the  Preliminar\'  Convention  of 
Peace  between  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  signed  100  yeai’s 
before.  Dr.  Jose  Salgado,  President  of  the  National  Council  on 
History  under  whose  auspices  the  Congress  was  held,  submitted  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  “the  Congress  should  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  any  papers  containing  observations  offensive  to  any  of  the 
American  nations.”  However,  the  most  important  resolution  adopted 
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at  this  time  was  one  advocating  the  omission  from  history'  textbooks 
of  such  statements  and  allusions  as  inipht  endanger  the  ideal  of  inter¬ 
national  fraternity.  A  committee  appointed  to  report  on  this  resolu¬ 
tion  gave  its  enthusiastic  approval  and  suggested  to  the  Governments 
of  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  the  desirability  of  striking  out  of 
history  texts  any  statements  which  might  wound  the  respective 
national  susceptibilities  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries.  This  re¬ 
port  was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  C’ongress  and  on  Jidy  18, 
1929,  the  National  Council  on  Elementary'  and  Secondary  Education 
of  Uruguay  adopted  it  and  made  public  the  fact  that  it  would  take 
it  into  account  when  passing  on  history'  textbooks  for  use  in  the 
schools  under  its  jurisdiction. 

A  commission  has  been  ap])ointed  to  revise  “the  textbooks  now  in 
use,  and,  while  respecting  historical  accuracy',  to  draw  attention  to 
expressions  or  comments  derogatory'  to  the  good  name  of  the  countries 
historically'  connected  with  Uruguay'  and  suggest  methods  of  carry'ing 
out  this  reform  with  a  view  to  international  reciprocity'.”  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  commission,  which  has  already'  begun  its  work,  are  the 
following:  Dr.  Jose  Pedro  Varela,  Dr.  Dardo  Reg\des,  Sr.  Enrique 
Kogherg  Balfarde,  Sr.  Roberto  Ahadie  Soriano,  Dr.  Luis  A.  Bouza, 
and  Dr.  Felipe  Ferreiro. 

Further  impetus  to  this  program  of  making  history  a  tool  of  peace 
was  given  by'  the  Univei-sity'  Congress  which  met  in  Montevideo  from 
March  14  to  19  of  this  y'ear.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  this  gather¬ 
ing  of  educators  and  students  from  several  American  countries  stating 
that  the  teaching  of  history',  whether  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  or  in  the  universities,  shoidd  be  inspired  by'  the  ideal  of  inter¬ 
national  solidarity',  and  consequently  the  teachers  of  the  subject  must 
adjust  themselves  to  this  principle  and  textbooks  and  programs  must 
not  contain  statements  indicating  unfriendly'  national  attitudes. 
According  to  the  resolutions  adopted  in  the  Montevideo  University 
Congress,  the  revision  of  history  teaching  must  proceed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  bases:  (1)  The  suppression  of  statements  likely  to  wound  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  any  country';  (2)  the  explanation,  from  an  objective,  scien¬ 
tific  point  of  view,  of  facts  relating  to  military'  engagements  between 
two  or  more  countries;  (3)  due  emphasis  on  such  events  as  contribute 
to  international  harmony'  or  constitute  milestones  in  the  advancement 
of  culture;  and  (4)  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  instilling  into 
youth  a  historical  sense  which  does  not  overestimate  the  importance  of 
newspaper  accounts  of  events  that  may'  disturb  international  friend¬ 
ship,  particularly'  those  of  a  military  character. 

Since  the  movement  initiated  as  an  official  undertaking  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Uruguay  becomes  one  of  continental  proportions,  it  bids 
fair  to  constitute  an  effective  contribution  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
American  solidarity'. 
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THE  COUNSELOR  S  OFFICE 

Concert  of  Latin  American  mmic. — Music  week  provided  a  remark¬ 
able  ranjie  of  concerts  throughout  the  United  States  covering  every 
type  of  composition. 

Umlouhtedly  one  of  the  most  unusual  programs  offered  in  Wasliing- 
ton  was  that  of  the  United  Service  Orchestra  and  assisting  artists  in 
lionor  of  the  delegates  to  the  Sixth  General  Congress  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  C’h amber  of  Commerce.  This  was  held  at  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  5.  Visiting  delegates  from  over  30 
countries  were  present  and  representatives  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
ITnited  States  Government  officials  were  also  in  the  lai^e  audience. 
Indigenous  instrumental  compositions  were  featured,  as  well  as  the 
folk  melodies  of  the  peoples  to  the  south  of  the  United  States. 

The  program  was  broadcast  over  the  Red  Network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  The  International  General  Electric  Co.,  on  its 
short-wave  channels  from  Schenectady,  sent  out  the  last  hoxir  of  the 
program  so  that  it  might  be  rebroadcast  by  local  stations  in  the  Latin 
American  capitals. 

The  United  Service  Orchestra,  of  110  pieces,  conducted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  three  National  Service  Bands  located  in  Washington, 
played  a  program  selected  from  numbers  that  have  made  an  out¬ 
standing  impression  in  previous  renditions.  Many  visiting  Euro¬ 
pean  delegates  probably  heard  for  the  first  time  the  ancient  themes 
and  rhythms  of  the  early  inliabitants  of  the  countries  in  the  other 
Americas.  Among  the  numbers  were  El  Condor  Pasa,  a  popular 
Incan  selection  from  Peni;  Yaqui  Dance  from  Mexico  and  other 
Aztec-Toltec  movements;  characteristic  Maya  selections;  and  Guarani 
dances  and  choral  compositions. 

The  assisting  artists  came  to  Washington  especially  to  take  part  in 
this  concert.  Maria  Romero,  well  known  as  a  highly  gifted  soprano 
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from  Mexico,  sang  a  group  of  modern  songs  from  her  country.  By 
her  unusual  voice  she  has  earned  a  prominent  place  on  the  concert 
and  operatic  stage  in  the  musical  centers  of  Latin  America,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  important  cities  of  Spain  and  other  European  countries. 

Francisco  Dominicis,  Cuban  tenor,  is  also  known  in  many  lands, 
for  he  has  toured  the  southern  Repiddics  and  European  centers,  and 
has  won  the  distinction  of  being  a  member,  for  10  seasons,  of  the 
famous  opera  company  at  La  Scala  Opera  House  in  Milan.  He 
rendered  a  group  of  songs  by  modern  Cuban  composers. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Valuable  acquisition. — The  library  has  been  especially  fortunate  in 
being  the  recipient  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  working  library  of 
the  late  Charles  Melville  Pepper,  chainnan  of  the  Pan  American 
Railway  Committee  and  director  of  the  Chile-American  Association. 
The  books  were  presented  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Nora  Pepper  Palmer, 
of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  his  estate,  and  include  6  of  his  own  books, 
18  volumes  of  clippings,  comprising  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Pepper  on  Mexico,  Cuba,  Panama,  the  Pan 
American  Railway,  and  Latin  America  in  general,  and  67  descriptive 
and  historical  books  dealing  largely  with  Cuba,  Me.xico,  and  South 
America. 

Xew  president  for  libranj  commission. — The  Library  has  learned 
that  Dr.  Juan  Pablo  Echague  has  been  appointed  president  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Encouragement  of  Popular  Libraries  of  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  ad  interim  president,  Dr.  Carlos  Obligado,  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  Government  representative  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  Readers  of  the 
Bulletin  will  remember  that  this  commission  is  the  official  institution 
of  the  Government  of  Argentina  for  making  the  literature  of  that 
Republic  better  known  in  foreign  countries. 

New  books. — Among  the  books  received  during  the  past  month  the 
following  have  been  especially  noted: 

Intercambio  intellectual  americano.  Contribuicao  brasileira  a  creacfio  do  “Ins- 
tituto  Intcr-.Amcricano  de  Cooperac&o  Intellectual.”  Por  Xavier  de  Oliveira.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Iraprensa  Xacional,  1930.  263  p.  4“. 

.1  crise  mundial,  o  ofterario  do  seculo  XX  e  o  communismo.  Por . Alberto  Otto. 
Rio  do  Janeiro,  Paulo,  Pongctti  &  Cia.,  1931.  188  p. 

Carlas  de  Pedro  de  Valdivia  que  tratan  del  descubrimiento  y  conquista  de  Chile. 
Edicidn  faesimilar  dispuesta  y  anotada  por  Jos6  Toribio  Medina.  Sevilla,  M. 
Carmona,  1929.  253  p.  plates.  4®. 

La  civilizacion  guarani.  Parte  1:  Etnologia.  Origen,  extensidn  y  cultura  de 
la  raza  Karai-Guarani  y  protohi-storia  de  los  Guaranies.  Puerto  Bertoni,  Para¬ 
guay,  1922.  546  j).  8®.  (.\t  head  of  title:  Dr.  Moises  Santiago  Bertoni; 

Descripcidn  fl.sica,  econoiniea  y  social  del  Paraguay.  Division  4,  Antropologla.) 
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El  antocnita.  Eiisayo  politico-social.  Por  Carlos  Wyld  Ospiiia.  Guatemala, 
Sanchez  &  de  Guise,  1929.  2()7  p.  8°. 

Ohraa  del  Dr.  Ignacio  Jose  dc  Vrrulin  //  Montoga.  Halmna.  Iiuprenta  “El 
Siglo  XX. ’’  1931.  2  vols.  4°.  (Publication  of  the  .\cadcinia  de  la  Historia  de 

Cuba.) 

Ohras  de  Jose  Cecilia  del  V(dle.  Coinpiladas  por  Jose  del  Valle  y  Jorge  del 
Valle  Matheu.  Toino  1,  Docuinentos,  manifiestos,  discursos,  criticas  y  estudios. 
Guatemala,  Sanchez  &  de  Guise,  1929.  316  p.  8°. 

La  politica  dc  la  ad  mi  nisi  radon  del  Doctor  Enrique  Olaya  Herrera.  Circular 
del  16  de  agosto  dc  1930.  Bogota,  Iiuprenta  Xacional,  1930.  KM)  p.  8°. 

Biografias  de  hombres  iluslres.  Recopilacion  de  las  primeras  biografias  sinte- 
ticas  que  la  Direccidn  de  .\cci6n  Civica  ha  distribuido  en  ocasion  de  aniversarios 
o  ceremonias  relativas  a  los  biografiados.  M6xico,  Talleres  Graficos  de  la  Xacidn, 
1930.  113  p.  8°.  (Publicacidn  nilmero  112,  Departamento  del  Distrito 

Federal.) 

La  precision  social  argent ina.  Con  el  texto  de  todas  las  leyes  dc  prevision  social 
•lictadas  por  el  Congreso  de  la  Xacidn.  [Por]  .\rturo  M.  Has.  Huenos  .-Vires, 
Sebastian  de  .Vmorrortu,  1930.  637  ji.  8°. 

El  institulo  social  de  la  llnicersidad  Xacional  del  Litoral.  .8u  rol  universitario. 
Errores  que  corrige  y  anhclos  ipie  .satisface.  Por  Rafael  .Vraya.  Rosario,  Imp. 
J.  B.  Ravani,  1930.  269  j).  8°. 

liesumen  de  la  historia  diplomdtica  del  Peru,  1SJ0-18S4.  Por  Arturo  Garcia 
Salazar.  Lima,  Talleres  graficos  Sanmarti  y  Cia.,  1928.  232  j). 

Historia  diplomdtica  del  Peru.  Por  .Vrturo  Garcia  Salazar,  volumen  1  {sic), 
Chile,  1884-1922.  Lima,  Imp.  \.  J.  Rivas  Berrio,  1930. 

Cuentos  de  la  guerra  y  otras  pdginas,  de  Daniel  Riquclme.  Compilados  por 
Mariano  Latorre  y  Miguel  Varas  Velasquez.  Santiago  tie  Chile,  Iiuprenta 
uni  versit  aria,  1931.  541  ]). 

Paraguay  y  Bolivia  en  el  Chaco  Boreal.  Por  Elias  ,\yala.  .Vsuncidn,  Imprenta 
nacional,  1929.  124  j). 

Cucstion  dc  limiles  con  Bolivia;  negociacioncs  diplomdlicas,  1915-1917.  |Por  el] 
Ministerio  dc  Rclaciones  Exteriores.  2.  ed.  .\sunci6n.  Imprenta  nacion.al, 
1928-29.  2  V. 

Code  of  arbitration.  Practice  and  procedure  of  the  .American  arbitration 
tribunal.  [Commercial  arbitration  in  the  United  States.]  Frances  Kellor, 
editor.  .  .  .  Chicago,  The  Corporation  Trust  Co.,  1931.  284,  xxxvi  p.  8“. 

Xeu'  magazines. — Anion*:  the  new  inairazines  received  by  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  were  the  following:: 

Bolelin  de  Informaciones.  6rgano  de  la  Oficina  Intcrnacional  de  Prensa, 
Guatemala.  Circula  quincenalincnte.  .Afio  1,  Xiimero  1,  8  de  diciembre  de 
1930.  12  p.  5)2  x  9  inches. 

Boletin  del  Departamento  dc  Minas  y  Petrdleo.  Mini.stcrio  de  Fomento,  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Tomo  1,  Xumcro  1,  enero,  1931.  60  p.  714  x  inches, 

ilhis. 

Xegoeios  Colombo- Americanos.  (Una  revista  para  los  hombres  de  negocio.s), 
Guillermo  Camargo  L.,  Director,  Edificio  del  Banco  Hipotecario  de  Colombia, 
Bogota.  .Vno  1,  Xiimero  1,  marzo,  1931.  52  p.  illus.  8x11  inches. 

Hevista  del  Departamento  dc  Agricultura  del  Ecuador.  (Mini.stcrio  de  .Agri- 
cultura  y  Obras  Piiblicas).  Quito.  Publicacion  mensual.  .Aiio  1,  Xumero  1, 
marzo  de  1931.  40  p.  7  x  10  inches. 

Turismo  Ecuador,  S.  A.  Published  by  the  “  United  Tourists  .Agency  &  Travel 
Bureau.’’  Quito.  .Ano  1,  Xumero  1,  abril  de  1931.  60  p.  illus.  7)4  x  10)4 
inches. 
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'  El  Democrata.  Orgaiio  Republicano  Liberal.  Panama.  Semaiiario.  .Aiio  1, 

Xumero  1,  28  cle  marzo  de  1931.  8  p.  illus.  12  x  18  inehe.s. 

Rcvistn  Coslarricensc.  Piiblieacion  scmanal  i)ara  el  hogar.  San  Jo.se,  Costa 
Rica.  Ano  1,  Nuniero  1,  5  de  abril  de  1931.  1(1  p.  7  x  10*/2  inches. 

Rcnoi'acion.  Organo  ofieial  del  sindieato  profesional  de  Oficiales  de  la  Marina 
i  Mercante  Nacional.  Valparaiso,  Chile.  .\no  1,  Niimero  1,  abril  de  1931. 

I  Piiblieacion  mensual.  7}4  x  lOJi  inches. 

'  Nariz  del  Diablo.  Revista  mensual  ilu.strada.  .Senor  Leopoldo  Rivas  B., 

■  director,  Quito,  Ecuador.  Xumero  67,  abril  de  1931.  40  p.  illus.  7%  x  IOJ4 

I  •  inches. 

DIVISION  OF  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

j  The  division  lias  completed  its  annual  study  of  the  finances  of  the 

.  Latin  American  Governments.  This  review  covers  the  budget 

I  estimates  for  the  current  fiscal  jieriods,  together  with  comparable 

figures  of  actual  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1930,  or  for 
the  latest  fiscal  period  for  which  they  are  available.  Tables  showing 
details  of  the  public  debts  of  the  various  nations  are  also  included, 

ias  are  summaries  of  the  leading  events  of  the  year  affecting  gov¬ 
ernmental  financial  operations  in  the  several  countries.  The  pub¬ 
lication  is  entitled  Revenues,  Expenditures,  and  Public  Debts  of  the 
Latin  American  Republics,  1930,  and  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 

!  by  communicating  with  the  Division  of  Financial  Information.  -Due 

to  its  length  the  review  will  not  be  published  in  the  Bulletin' this 
year. 
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TREATIES  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 


PANAMA-PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Ixtek-Ameuicax  conciliation  and  arbituation. — The  General 
Convention  of  Inter-American  Conciliation  and  the  General  Treaty 
of  Inter-American  Arbitration,  signed  at  Washington  on  January  5, 
1929,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  20  American  Republics  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  International  Conference  of  American  States  on  Concili¬ 
ation  and  Arbitration,  were  ratified  by  Congress  and  promulgated 
by  the  Acting  Executive  on  January  7, 1931.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  Panama, 
March  11,  1931.) 

LEGISLATION 

COLOMBIA 

Development  of  air  navigation. — In  accordance  with  its  desire 
to  further  as  much  as  possible  the  development  of  air  transportation 
in  the  nation,  the  Government  issued  a  decree  on  February  23,  1931, 
bj^  which  the  establishment,  support,  and  management  of  air  mail 
are  declared  exclusively  Government  functions.  The  German- 
Colombian  company  which  has  had  the  air  mail  concession  for  many 
3*ears  is  authorized  to  continue  its  activities,  along  both  established 
routes  and  ones  that  may  be  opened  in  the  future.  In  order  that  the 
new  contract  may  be  as  advantageous  as  possible  to  both  parties, 
the  Government  appointed  by  e.xecutive  resolution  of  March  4,  1931, 
a  commercial  aviation  commission,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Government  and  the  company;  the  principal  duties  of  the  com¬ 
mission  are  to  draw  up  the  air  mail  contract  and  to  advise  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  any  subject  related  to  air  transportation  which  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  its  scrutinj". 

New  PETROLEU.M  LAW. — The  petroleum  law  passed  bj^  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  March  4,  1931,  regulates  all  future 
surface  exploration,  exploration  and  exploitation  contracts,  revision 
of  titles,  privileges,  penalties,  expiration  of  contracts  and  grants,  and 
regulations  for  the  transportation  and  refining  of  the  mineral. 

Among  the  new  features  of  the  law  are  the  declaration  that  the 
petroleum  industry  is  a  public  utility",  not  onlv"  in  the  exploration  for 
and  exploitation  of  the  wells,  but  in  the  refining,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  the  product;  the  requirement  that  all  individuals  or 
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companies  must  submit  to  the  Government  all  data  of  a  scientific, 
technical,  economic,  or  statistical  nature,  for  the  Government  to  use 
in  its  geologic  and  geophysic  study  of  the  country;  the  preferment  of 
Colombian  citizens  for  administrative  positions  in  all  petroleum  com¬ 
panies,  always  provided  that  their  training  and  experience  for  the 
post  are  equal  to  those  of  foreigners;  the  preferment  of  Colom¬ 
bian  to  foreign  laborers  except  in  special  instances;;^ the  acceptance 
of  Colombian  law  and  court  decisions  on  all  matters  dealing  with  the 
industry;  the  exemption  of  petroleum  from  export  duty  during  the 
first  30  years  of  exploitation;  the  limitation  of  concessions  to  an  area 
of  from  5,000  to  50,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres)  per  person; 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  transfer  of  any  concession  to  a  foreign 
Government.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  March  6,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Immigration  regulation. — By  a  decree  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  everj’^  immigrant  must  possess  at  least  1,000 
colones  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  required  documents. 
The  Chief  Executive  is  empowered  to  refuse  admission  to  the  country 
to,  or  order  the  deportation  of,  any  alien  deemed  undesirable.  The 
provisions  of  this  decree  shall  not  apply  to  tourists,  passengers  merely 
passing  through  the  country,  or  individuals  protected  by  international 
treaty.  The  decree  went  into  effect  on  the  date  of  its  publication  in 
the  official  newspaper,  and  will  remain  in  force  two  years.  (La 
Gaceta,  San  Jose,  March  7,  1931.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Order  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte. — An  order  of  merit  which  takes 
the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Republic,  the  eminent  patriot  Juan 
Pablo  Duarte,  has  been  instituted  by  the  Dominican  Government 
to  reward  citizens  and  foreigners  who  have  rendered  distinguished 
services  to  the  countrj"  or  gained  recognition  in  the  fields  of  science, 
art,  and  literature.  The  regulations  of  the  order  are  contained  in  the 
law  authorizing  its  establishment,  which  was  approved  by  the  National 
Congress  on  February  12  and  signed  by  President  Trujillo  Molina 
on  February  24,  1931.  The  order  consists  of  the  five  classes  of  Grand 
Cross,  Grand  Officer,  Commander,  Officer,  and  Knight.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  is  the  Grand  Master  ex  officio  and  has  the  right 
of  conferring  the  order  with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  nine  members, 
who  are  in  charge  of  its  administration.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a 
white  enameled  cross  with  gold  borders;  in  the  central  medallion 
appears  a  bust  of  Duarte  surmounted  by  the  motto :  Honor  y  Merito; 
the  reverse  bears  the  inscription :  Republica  Dominicana  and  the  name 
of  the  person  upon  whom  it  has  been  conferred.  The  ribbon  is  blue, 
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white,  and  red,  the  national  colors.  {Ll^tin  Diario  and  La  Ojnniot), 
Santo  Domingo,  March  17,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Organization  of  Public  AVelfaue  Bureau. — A  resolution  was 
issued  by  President  Jorge  Uhieo  on  Fchruar\'  24,  1931,  providing  for 
the  organization  of  a  special  Government  office  to  have  supervision 
over  all  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  similar  public  welfare  institu¬ 
tions  maintained  by  either  the  Government  or  private  initiative 
The  pei-sonnel  of  the  new  office,  known  as  the  General  Board  of  Pulilic 
Welfare,  will  comprise  the  directors  of  the  General  Hospital  and  the 
National  Orphan  Asylum,  respectively,  and  a  technical  adviser 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

The  creation  of  the  Board  now  makes  possible  the  complete  admin¬ 
istrative  centralization  of  the  various  public  welfare  agencies  of  the 
Kepublic;  this  work  was  formerly  conducted  on  an  almost  entirely 
independent  basis  and  without  strict  Government  supervision. 
{El  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala  City,  February  27,  1931;  Diario  de 
Centro- America,  Guatemala  City,  February'  26,  1931;  and  Diario  de 
Gvatemala,  Guatemala  City,  Februar}’  25,  1931.) 

HONDURAS 

New  monetary  unit. — By  virtue  of  a  decree  passed  by  Congress 
on  March  9,  1931,  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on 
the  following  day,  the  lempira  has  been  adopted  as  the  new  monetary 
unit  of  Honduras.  Its  value  is  fi.xed  at  50  cents.  United  States  cur¬ 
rency,  or  a  sum  equal  to  0.836  grains  of  gold,  900  parts  fine.  Each 
lempira  will  be  divided  into  100  centavos.  The  new  currency,  the 
sole  right  to  coin  which  is  reserved  bj’  the  state,  will  consist  of  pieces 
of  20  and  10  lempiras,  gold;  100,  50,  and  20  centavos,  silver;  5  cen¬ 
tavos,  nickel;  and  2  centavos,  copper.  Other  provisions  of  the  decree 
are  as  follows ; 

The  new  coins  of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper,  together  with  the  gold  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  United  States  in  the  proportion  of  one  dollar  for  two  lempiras,  will 
he  the  only  legal  tender  in  the  Republic.  Persons  who  may  have  contracted 
obligations  payable  in  the  silver  which  is  in  circidation  in  the  country  at  the 
jiresent  time,  will  lie  permitted  by  law  to  make  their  payments  in  the  new  money, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  lempira  for  each  silver  peso. 

The  present  decree  reforms  the  legislative  decrees  No.  102  of  April  3,  1926,  and 
No.  169  of  March  28,  1930,  the  second  of  which  authorizes  the  executive  power 
to  contract  a  loan  of  up  to  $1,000,000  at  not  more  than  7  per  cent  interest  annually, 
from  any  banking  firm,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  involved  in  the 
change  in  the  unit  of  currenej*. 

.Another  important  paragraph  of  the  law  provides  that,  besides  the  conversion 
proceeds,  the  5  per  cent  additional  merchandise  import  duty,  levied  in  accordance 
with  legislative  decree  No.  113  of  .April  7,  1913,  shall  be  used,  as  long  as  it  may 
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he  necessary,  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  coining  the  new  currency.  (La  Gaceta, 
Managua,  March  23,  1931.) 

Regulation  of  insurance  companies. — A  law  rejjulating  the 
operation  of  life  and  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  Republic  was 
passed  by  Congress  on  March  7,  1931,  and  signed  by  President  Mejia 
Colindres  on  March  10,  1931.  The  new  law'  provides  that  all  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  whether  national  or  foreign,  operating  in  Honduras 
shall  be  incorporated  and  maintain  a  representative  in  the  country, 
and  further  specifies  that — 

In  order  to  initiate  operations  or  continue  those  already  begun,  companies  shall 
be  obliged  to  invest  the  sum  of  8100,000  gold,  or  its  equivalent  in  national  cur¬ 
rency,  in  Honduran  real  estate,  of  which  amount  $40,000  may  be  in  first  mort¬ 
gages.  Companies  which  do  not  issue  policies  of  over  1,000  pesos  may  begin 
operations  when  they  have  invested  $20,000  gold  or  its  equivalent  in'?fTjpduran 
currency  as  specified. 

In  both  cases  the  companies  have  the  right  to  substitute  this  investment  with  a 
IKjrmanent  deposit  either  in  cash  or  in  public  securities  which  are  readily  negotia¬ 
ble.  Insurance  companies  having  their  main  office  outside  of  the  country  will 
be  required  to  submit  annually  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  a  sworn 
statement  proving  their  ability  to  meet  all  the  conditions  and  responsibilities 
assumed  in  their  policies. 

No  life  or  fire  insurance  company,  under  penalty  of  having  its  contract  annulled, 
may  transfer  its  investments  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  will  not  be  given  except  when  the  company  shall  have  proved 
that  it  still  has  sufficient  investments  to  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipula¬ 
tions  of  the  new  law.  The  companies  will  be  given  two  months  from  the  date  the 
law  went  into  effect  in  which  to  comply  with  all  its  provisions.  (La  Gaceta, 
Tegucigalpa,  March  16,  1931,  and  El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  March  18,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

(’reation  of  new  Territories. — liy  virtue  of  a  decree  passed  by 
('ongress  on  January  30,  1931,  and  promulgated  in  the  Diario  Oficial, 
Me.xico  City,  of  February  7,  1931,  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California, 
formerly  the  Territory  of  Lower  California,  has  been  subdivided,  the 
two  resulting  sections  to  be  known,  respectively,  as  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Territories  of  Lower  California.  The  dividing  line  for  the 
two  new  Territories  will  follow  the  twenty-eighth  parallel,  north  lati¬ 
tude.  With  the  enactment  of  the  ])resent  decree  the  number  of 
political  subdivisions  of  the  Republic  was  increased  to  32,  28  being 
States,  3  Territories,  and  1  the  Federal  District. 

NICARAGUA 

Law  on  employment  of  nationals. — A  law  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  signed  by  the  President  on  February  6,  1931,  providing  that 
at  least  75  per  cent  of  all  persons  employed  by  national  or  foreign 
firms  in  Nicaragua  shall  be  Nicaraguan  citizens.  Police  court  judges 
are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  supervising  the  enforcement  of  this 
law  and  authorized  to  oblige  all  employers  within  their  jurisdiction 
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to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  several  provisions. 
The  law,  which  went  into  effect  60  days  after  its  publication  in  the 
official  newspaper,  also  specifies  the  fines  to  be  imposed  on  those 
failing  to  comply.  {La  Gaceta,  Managua,  Fehruarj-  25,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

OxE-BALBOA  SILVER  COINS. — A  decree  issued  by  President  Alfaro 
on  March  27,  1931,  orders  the  minting  of  silver  1-balboa  coins  to  the 
extent  of  $200,000.  The  halboa,  equivalent  to  the  American  dollar, 
is  legally  the  basic  unit  of  Panama’s  currency,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Republic  has  taken  steps  to  have  coins  of  this  denomi¬ 
nation  minted.  The  new  coins  will  complete  the  silver  currency  issue 
authorized  by  law  73  of  1930,  of  which  the  pieces  of  50,  25,  and  10 
cents  are  already  in  circulation.  The  e.xecutive  decree  points  out  that 
it  had  not  been  possible  to  mint  1-balboa  coins  before  because  the 
diameter  and  weight  of  the  coin  fixed  by  law  62  of  1917,  which  origi¬ 
nally  authorized  the  issue,  were  not  in  accord  with  the  monetary 
agreement  with  the  United  States.  This  difficulty,  however,  was 
obviated  by  law  73  of  1930,  which  stipulated  that  the  1-balboa  coin 
should  weigh  26.73  grams  and  that  its  diameter  should  be  38  milli¬ 
meters;  the  executive  decree  adds  that  its  fineness  should  be  0.900, 
and  that  it  should  have  on  one  side  the  likeness  of  Vasco  Xunez  de 
lialboa  and  on  the  other  a  symbolic  figure  representing  the  Republic. 
{Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  March  28,  1931.) 

PERU 

Regulation  of  fishing  industry. — In  order  to  regulate  the  fish¬ 
ing  industry’  and  prevent  the  complete  extermination  of  many  species 
of  fish  and  tortoise  which  abound  in  the  rivers  of  eastern  Peru,  the 
(lovernment  recently  issued  a  decree  amending  a  former  law  on  this 
subject.  The  new  decree  provides  that  the  fishing  industry  in  the 
region  indicated  shall  be  open  to  all  Peruvians  and  to  nationals  of 
other  countries  extending  similar  rights  to  Peruvians.  Persons  who 
engage  in  fishing  are  obliged  to  register  with  the  proper  authorities. 
Those  wishing  to  fish  by  means  of  weirs  will  be  required  to  obtain 
sjiecial  licenses.  No  weir  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  impede  traffic 
up  or  down  stream  or  not  to  permit  the  escape  of  some  fish;  each  weir 
must  be  promptly  removed  and  the  place  where  it  was  located,  cleaned 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  license.  Fishing  by  the  diversion  of  the 
water,  changing  the  course  of  rivers  or  streams,  or  the  use  of  dyna¬ 
mite  and  vegetable  or  mineral  substances  to  poison  or  kill  fish  is 
prohibited,  as  is  also  the  cutting  of  plants  less  than  20  meters  (meter 
equals  3.28  feet)  in  height  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  streams. 
Certain  fish  may  not  be  caught  during  the  months  of  October,  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  December,  at  any  other  time  when  they  are  spawning,  or  if 
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under  a  specified  size.  During  the  months  of  Jidy,  August,  and 
September,  tortoise  fishing  in  the  Maranon,  Amazonas,  Huallaga, 
Ucayali,  Yavari  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  is  prohibited.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  forbidden  during  December  and  January"  in  the  upper  Maranon 
and  the  tributaries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maranon  and  Amazonas 
Rivers.  No  river  bank  where  there  is  a  tortoise  breeding  place  may  be 
used  for  embarkation  purposes  during  the  time  of  breeding  and 
incubation.  The  taking  of  tortoises  which  are  smaller  than  the  size 
specified  in  the  decree,  is  also  prohibited.  {El  Peruano,  Lima,  March 
10,  1931.) 


AGRICULTURE 

ARGENTINA 

Livestock  census  of  1930. — Final  figures  for  the  livestock  census 
which  was  taken  in  Argentina  as  of  July  1, 1930,  were  jiresented  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  on  March  24,  1931,  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Livestock  Census  Commission.  These  definitive  figures 
supplant  the  earlier  tentative  ones  given  out  in  September.  The 
following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  breeds  in  the  four  main 
classes  of  livestock,  as  well  as  the  general  totals  by  Provinces: 


Brce<i  j 

1 

Number  of 
head 

Breed 

Number  of 
head 

C.VTTLE  1 

SWINE 

18. 109.  le.") 
2.780.0«I 

1. 25f).  189 

. . 1  719,875 

. 1  1,073,992 

.  500,579 

582. 771 
173.  lOfi 

. '  60,320 

. !  135 

4. 778 

. .  329 

4.988 
4.321 
12. 121 
461 

. 1  1,413.508 

. j  3. 768, 738 

255 

1 

31  , 

HORSES 

1 

2.311 

9.274.994 

32.211.855 

. I  569,702 

Total . . . 

1  Pereheron . 

Shire . 

. '  1, 310, 754 

. !  124,155 

. i  153.373 

SHEEP 

1.3, 191,306 
1,132,607 
14,504,005 
8,556.531 
368,382 
3,397,469 
24, 667 
1,419 
10,852 
4,225,983 

Crwle . . . 

.Anglo-Normand . . 

-Arab . . 

. 1  8, 400 

.  26, 642 

. 1  8,727 

. ;  7,719 

.Australian  Merino . . 

Shetland  Pony . 

788 

. 1  1,496 

Komne>  Marsh _ _ _ 

Hampshire  Down _ _ _ 

Corriedale _ _ _ 

Oxfordshire  Down . 

Yorkshire  Coach _ 

SulTolk  Punch . 

Peruvian . . . 

Chilean . . . 

. j  804 

. I  1,947 

. 1  527 

. 1  561 

. 1  7,642,516 

Not  specified . 

Total . 

. j  9,858,111 

Total.. . 

44,413,221 

_  1 
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Province  or  Territory  ‘  Cattle  slieep  Swine  Horses  Goats  Poultry 


HuenosAires .  11,(139,442  14,(tStl,741  l,s:».494  2,989,904  15,832  14,27fi  i  1,5,2(10,303 

Santa  Fe .  3,(141,804  532,(100  .'.42.940  1,273.923  89.184  22.314  1  0,220,210 

Cordoba .  3,074,(W7  1,109,783  .513,  .528  1,778.59(1  74.5,184  109,312  ^  4,893,004 

Entre  Kios .  2,5.34,729  3.390,29.5  118,70.5  842,474  17,839  19.394  3,20.5,050 

Corrientes .  3, 832,  .550  3,298,057  5.^479  .570,(1741  20,991  31, 123  '  717,005 

Salta .  84.5,348  383,080  70,484  133,402  410.401  03,84(1  '  342,005 

S.  del  Estero .  809,981  1, 108,714  I  109.702  3.54.883  1,232,822  154,805  719,477 

San  Luis .  721,235  52<4,812  22.801  224.0.52  4.57,400  80,110  391,248 

Tueuman .  409,803  130,707  9.5,084  142.195  1.58,3,54  102,031  1  000,003 

Cataman-a .  2<.)2,846  170,530  15,777  5.5,984  439,478  01,908  '  149,077 

Mendoza .  237,097  184,025  53,241  112,0.53  197,980  42,973  727,4.53 

La  Rioja . i  224,440  124,421  11,408  40,081  380,793  i  55,004  123,331 

Jujuy .  170,740  741,409  13,280  41,817  18.5,800  80,318  171,890 

San  Juan .  09,711  80,719  21,494  41,508  125,017  38,383  379,(i30 

Chaco . i  1,178,371  l.'4),491  04,070  i  140,3,53  98,921  13,055  1  .524,947 

Formosa .  !(84,974  88,2(k5  8,984  44,750  70,15:1  4, 549  I  100.211 

La  Pamiia .  894,174  2,2r>.3,070  114,5.5:11  404.118  115.105  2:1,370  !  850,027 

MLsiones .  117,020  9,013  02,705  39,443  4,018  7,000  ,  418,211 

Chubut .  11Z241  5,004,173  9,270;  180,555  170,972  8,343;  178,:i8:i 

Santa  Cruz .  17,982  6,880,392  3,09,5  ,  87,701  9,02:1  1,998  83,7(.9 

T.  ilelFuecO . ;  4,194  84.3,:i.39  1.5.5'  5,809  16  3  3,029 

Los  Andes . '  094  .57,:i72  18  147  20,2.50  1.5,140  724 

Xeunuen .  l.V>,591  914.:100  4.4.58  8.3,798  413,433  10,701  71,328 

RioXecro .  110,920  2,315,98.5  13.821  100.880  241,  .5.50  8,188  197,473 

C.  F'ederal  t .  9.W)0  .MOto  ;i.8(,o  47.  .589  2142  2  810  979.373 

Total . '  32  21 1.  8.55  44,  413,  221  :i.  708.  7:18  j  9.  8,58,  1 1 1  .5,  (147.  :fi8;  I  1,0:19.420  :17, 428,  427 


>  InrludinR  Martin  Garcia  Island. 

ilA  Prentn,  Huenos  .Vires,  March  25,  1931.) 

Grape  packixg  axd  cold  storage  plaxt. — See  p.  651. 

CHILE 

Livestock  cexsus. — The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued 
tentative  fifiures  frivin"  the  results  of  the  livestock  census  taken  in 
1930.  While  these  figures  are  preliminary,  it  is  thoujjht  that  the 
final  ones  will  show  but  a  slight  increase,  since  the  widespread  coopera¬ 
tion  of  livestock  owners  made  the  returns  unusually  complete.  There 
was  an  increase  durin"  the  last  5  years  of  from  21  to  110  per  cent  in 
every  kind  of  animal  excejit  mules,  which  showed  a  decrease  of  22.9 
per  cent.  The  following:  table  shows  the  numher  of  animals  by  Prov¬ 
inces,  the  total  of  each  kind  in  the  census  of  1925,  and  the  per  cent 
of  increase  or  decrease : 


Province  Cattle  Sln8-p  Goat.s  Swine  Horses  Mules  j  Asses 

Tarapaca . I.IIOS  20,884  2,tK52  1,281  1,280  1,:140  4,540 

AntofaKasta .  272  13,3tt5  2,093  :y22  319  701  1  1,271 

Atacama . 21,721  34,.3-22  20,119  2,831  3,587  1,8'23  !  2912 

Cofiuimlto .  115,:«i6  208,807  400,146  11,257  24,209  6,409  I  19,774 

Aconcagua .  120,315  '  130,497  41,411  7,706  24,320  ,  4,433  3,409 

Santiago .  218,075  350,775  3:1,019  12  215  40,875  '  4,213  I  1,192 

Colchagua .  233,0:17  375,219  41,121  30,28.1  4.5,002  5,400  1  059 

Talca .  118,702  29:1,211  19,621  11,143  28,939  2  867  I  672 

Maule .  137,441  284,040  30,100  20,312  32,367  1,229  '  280 

Nuble .  i:i0,097  294,781  18,874  22,578  31,160  009  309 

Concei>cion .  130,405  87,749  4,001  17,141  22,06.5  20:i  168 

Bio-Ilio .  153,361  196,70:i  11,013  19,518  26,107  438  184 

Cautin . I  :i51,948  .  .537,499  15,373  07,089  ,  49,189  607  329 

Valdivia . I  :180,884  309,088  85,242  00,589  :18,745  194  507 

Chiloe .  157,518  I  198,721  22,8(r2  40,912  20,465  60  122 

Aysen .  12  521  180,801  3,216  645  7,121  219  43 

Magallanes .  13. 78.5  2  3:18. 228  ^16  1.131  15.705 _ 02  13 


Total .  283:1.6;«  5,8.55,:170  750,879  327,  ,5.53  411.401  30,993  36,444 

Total  (1925) .  I,918,4:t3  4,09:1.872  357,03:1  240,6:16  323,  .581  40,187  27,304 

Change.  iH'r  cent .  +21.1  +43.0  +110.3  +:12. 8  +27.2  -  22.9  +:i:i.2 


(Kl  Mercurio,  Santiago,  March  18,  1931.) 

Millers’  Associatiox. — See  p.  656. 
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CUBA 

Livestock  and  By-Products  Exposition. — On  March  28,  1931, 
General  Molinet,  Seeretar\*  of  A<;rieulture,  Coininerce,  and  Labor, 
opened  the  Livestock  and  Farm  Products  Exposition  in  the  name  of 
General  Machado  before  a  distinfjuished  "atherin^  of  Government 
officials,  memhei’s  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  leadinjr  afrricultiirists 
of  the  Xation.  The  exposition  was  held  in  the  outskirts  of  Hahana, 
in  the  town  of  General  Machado. 

One  of  the  marked  features  of  this  year’s  exposition  was  the 
exclusion  of  jjeneral  fann  jiroducts,  which  last  year  were  an  important 
part  of  the  exposition,  and  the  inclusion  of  packings  house  and  dairy 
industrA^  products.  The  former  included  all  types  of  sausage  and 
other  pork  products,  jerked  beef,  and  apiary  products.  Another 
feature  was  the  conference  section,  where  lectures  were  "iven  and 
agricultural  films  shown;  the  number  of  people  attending  the  lectures 
was  encouragingly  lai^e.  Also  worthy  of  mention  was  the  exhibit 
of  the  “General  Machado”  Vocational  School  for  Boys.  Not  only 
did  the  agricultural  classes  prepare  a  model  of  a  countrA'side  illus¬ 
trating  the  most  advanced  methods  of  irrigation  to  serve  the  minia¬ 
ture  plantations  marked  out,  but  groups  from  many  of  the  industrial 
shops  helped  in  the  preparations  of  the  exposition  by  erecting  booths 
and  attending  to  the  installation  of  electric  lights.  {Ileraldo  de  Cuba, 
Hahana,  March  29,  1931 ;  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Assistant  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner,  Hahana,  April  7,  1931.) 

Fruit  and  vegetable  exports  for  1930. — See  p.  058. 

GUATEMALA 

Fropagation  of  medicinal  plants. — See  p.  675. 

MEXICO 

Agricultural  production  during  1930. — It  was  recently  stated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Economics  and  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  report  on  the  production  of  the  principal  agricultural 
crops  of  Mexico  during  the  year  1930,  that — 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  amount  harvested,  wlieat  was  tlie  most  imix)rtant 
crop  grown  in  Mexico  during  tlie  year  in  cpiestion,  tiie  yield  from  the  total  area 
sown  to  tliat  cereal  during  1929-30  having  l)een  306,834  tons.  While  this  figure 
shows  a  slight  decrease  from  the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  it  was  5.15  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  yield  during  the  last  six  years,  and  represents  a  larger 
yield  ix?r  hectare. 

The  l)ean  crop  of  the  year  1930  is  estimated  at  80,478  tons.  The  area  under 
cultivation  was  725,884  hectares  and  the  average  yie’d  per  hectare  111  kilograms. 
The  area  sown  to  this  crop  and  the  total  and  average  yield  were  all  less  than 
during  1929, 

[  The  total  production  of  tomatoes  cluring  the  year  1930  amounted  to  78,076  tons, 
which  represents  only  82.34  ix;r  cent  of  the  1929  crop,  hut  is  practically  equal  to 
56981— 31— Bull.  6 - 6 
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the  average  for  the  past  five  years.  The  area  sown  to  tomatoes  during  1930  was 
20.8  jK'r  cent  less  tlian  in  1928-29,  the  yield  per  hectare,  therefore,  showing  a 
marked  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

The  chickjjea  and  cotton  crops  of  the  year  1930,  have  been  estimated  at 
49,795  and  36,712  tons,  respectively.  (El  Economista,  Mexico  City,  March  1, 
1930.) 

Opening  of  new  irrigation  system. — A  material  increase  in  the 
agricultural  production  of  a  large  area  of  fertile  land  located  in  the 
municipality  of  Villa  Juarez  in  the  south  central  part  of  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas  has  recently  been  made  possible  by  the  completion  of  El 
Mante  irrigation  project,  which  was  fonnally  opened  on  March  1,1931. 
Water  for  the  system  is  supplied  by  the  Rio  Mante,  a  tributary-  of  the 
Guayalejo  River,  which  (lows  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas.  The  Rio  Mante  has  its  source  in  a  spring  in  the  Sierra 
Cucharas  whose  minimum  (low  is  8  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter  equals 
264.17  gallons)  per  second.  Due  to  the  relative  regularity  of  the 
flow,  no  storage  dam  was  constructed,  the  system  as  built  consisting 
simply  of  a  series  of  intakes  and  canals.  The  total  area  served  by  the 
system  is  approximately  17,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres). 
Roads  built  along  the  canals  afford  a  means  of  communication  within 
the  region,  and  transportation  to  other  points  in  the  Republic  is  made 
possible  through  the  accessibility  of  the  Monterrey-Tampico  railway- 
line.  The  principal  crops  suited  to  the  region  include  rice,  sugarcane, 
cantaloupes,  watermelons,  alligator  pears,  cherries,  lemons,  mangoes, 
oranges,  bananas,  tangerines,  guavas,  beans,  tomatoes,  corn,  sweet- 
potatoes,  peppers,  onions,  squash,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  turnips. 
{El  Economista,  Me.xico  City,  March  1,  1931.) 

PARAGUAY 

Cultivation  of  linseed. — Extensive  experiments  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  linseed  are  being  made  at  the  present  time  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture.  The  bureau  has  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of 
seed  produced  by  acclimatized  plants  and  is  distributing  it  in  small 
amounts  without  charge  to  persons  interested.  Farmers  are  thus 
being  given  an  opportunity  not  only  to  learn  valuable  facts  relative 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  hut  also  to  produce  sufficient  seed  to 
extend  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  during  the  succeeding  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  information  from  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics,  58,000 
kilograms  of  linseed  oil  valued  at  15,055  pesos  gold  were  imported 
into  Paraguay  during  the  year  1930,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  to  make  similar  importations  unnecessary  in 
the  future.  The  oil  is  particularly  important  through  its  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  soaps,  paints,  y-arnishes,  linoleum,  and  similar  prod¬ 
ucts;  linseed  cake  is  likewise  commercially  valuable  as  a  highly-  nutri- 
tiy-e  food  for  cattle.  {El  Orden,  Asuncion,  March  24,  1931.) 
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URUGUAY 

Activities  of  the  Official  Seed  Commission. — During:  1930, 
the  Official  Seed  Commission  continued  its  work  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
motion  through  the  distribution  of  selected  seed,  an  activity  begun 
by  the  (lovcrnment  more  than  15  years  ago  in  an  effort  to  increase  the 
yield  and  value  of  Uruguayan  crops.  As  a  result  of  its  labors,  5,839,- 
286  kilograms  of  seed  were  distributed  during  the  year,  more  than 
8,900  farmers  benefiting  from  this  service.  The  principal  crops 
encouraged  were  wheat, linseed, oats,  barley,  alfalfa, corn,  and  potatoes. 
Two  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  these  sales,  involving 
1,617,630  kilograms  and  representing  a  value  of  89,486  pesos,  were 
made  on  a  cash  basis,  while  the  remaining  6,308,  involving  4,221,656 
kilograms  and  a  value  of  24 1,640  pesos,  were  made  on  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  credit  for  which  was  advanced  by  the  branch  offices  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic.  Besides  the  amounts  already  mentioned, 
86,230  kilograms  of  pedigreed  wheat  and  linseed  and  10,000  kilograms 
of  selected  corn  were  shipped  by  the  National  Seed  Farm  to  nurseries 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  throughout  the  Republic,  in 
order  to  increase  the  supply  available  for  public  distribution  at  a 
later  date.  The  distribution  of  seed  potatoes  during  the  year  was 
especially  noteworthy,  since  more  than  3,000,000  kilograms,  or 
approximately  half  of  all  seed  potatoes  planted  in  the  Republic,  were 
distributed  by  the  commission.  The  sale  of  sisal  cord  was  a  new 
activity  begun  by  the  commission  during  the  year.  The  cord  was 
offered  the  farmers  at  cost  price  just  before  the  harvest  season  and  as 
a  result  5,431  bundles,  valued  at  35,844  pesos,  were  disposed  of  by  the 
commission.  At  the  present  time  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  sale  of  bags  for  harvesting  purposes.  Work  involved  in  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  February  7,  1930,  regarding 
the  Government  purchase  of  wheat  was  also  carried  on  during  the  year 
by  this  office.  A  total  of  2,121  lots  of  grain,  weighing  43,853,924 
kilograms  and  valued  at  2,168,221  pesos  was  purchased  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  342,111  pesos  paid  in  subsidies  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  to  persons  exporting  flour.  {Diario  Ojicial, 
Montevideo,  March  16,  1931.) 


FINANCE,  INDUSTRY,  AND  COMMERCE 

ARGENTINA 

Grape  packing  and  cold  storage  plant. — In  view  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  Argentine  grape  exports,  the  Association  of  Grape 
Growers  for  Export  opened  on  March  25  a  packing  and  cold  storage 
plant  in  Mendoza.  The  Buenos  Aires-Pacific  Railway  has  cooperated 
in  the  efforts  of  the  association  to  market  its  products  under  the 
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most  favorable  conditions  by  constrnctiii"  special  cars  for  transport¬ 
ing  grapes  to  the  main  shipping  centers.  The  three  countries  con¬ 
suming  the  greater  share  of  the  Argentine  grapes  e.xjiorted  are  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Brazil.  In  1920,  Argentina  e.xported 
400,000  kilograms  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds);  in  1925,  3,295,000; 
and  in  1930,  6,600,000.  {Im  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  March  27,  1931.) 

BOLIVIA 

Foreign  trade  during  1930. — The  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Bolivia  during  the  year  1930  was  stated  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Council  of  Government  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27,  1931,  as  having  been  164,135,145  bolivianos,  or  a  decrease 
of  67,900,099  bolivianos  from  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
during  1929.  Exports  for  the  year  totaled  107,305,247  bolivianos  and 
imports,  56,829,898  bolivianos  as  compared  to  the  figures  for  the  year 
1929,  which  were  160,617,974  and  71,417,270  bolivianos,  respectively. 
The  cause  for  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  during  the 
year  1930  was  stated  to  have  been  due  primarily  to  the  lower  market 
prices  brought  by  individual  products  rather  than  the  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  trade,  for  while  the  amount  of  trade  was  15.4  per 
cent  lower  than  during  the  preceding  year,  its  value  was  23.4  per 
cent  under  that  of  1930.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  Februarv’  28,  1931.) 

Establishment  of  warehouses. — A  decree  law  was  passed  by  the 
Council  of  Government  on  Januarx^  15,  1931,  authorizing  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  warehouses  for  general  commercial  jiurposes  by  private 
capital.  Permits  for  the  opening  of  such  storage  places  will  be  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Persons  or  firms  applying  for  permits 
must  have  capital  of  not  less  than  50,000  bolivianos  and  furnish  bond 
for  2,000  bolivianos,  although  the  Tax  Collecting  Co.  and  any  author¬ 
ized  bank  are  exempt  from  this  reipiirement.  The  warehou.ses  them¬ 
selves  will  be  subject  to  the  standards  of  security  and  sanitation  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  department  and  must  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  authorizing  their  establishment.  {El 
Diario,  La  Paz,  Februarx^  27,  1931.) 

BRAZIL 

Foreign  trade  in  1930. — The  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  1930 
reached  a  total  of  5,251,059  contos  de  reis  paper  as  compared  with 
7,388,220  contos  in  1929,  according  to  reports  recently  published  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry, 
and  Commerce.  Total  exports  during  the  year  amounted  to  2,907,354 
contos  and  imports  to  2,343,705  contos,  a  decrease  of  953,128  and 
1,184,033  contos,  respect ix’ely,  as  compared  with  1929.  Imports 
decreased  as  compared  with  previous  years  in  both  X'olume  and  value 
but  the  x'olume  of  Brazil’s  exports  in  1930  xvas  greater  than  in  any  of 
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the  last  five  years.  This  was  due  primarily  to  heavier  cofi'ee  ship¬ 
ments — the  largest  since  1915 — but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1930 
various  other  commodities  also  were  e.xported  in  greater  quantities 
than  in  previous  years.  The  j’ear  1930  closed  with  a  visible  trade 
balance  of  563,649  contos  in  favor  of  the  Republic. 

The  following  tables  show  the  volume  and  value  of  imports  and 
e.xports  by  principal  articles  during  the  last  two  years,  as  well  as  the 
leading  countries  of  origin  and  destination. 


Quantity  (metric  tons)  Value  (Contos  do  reis) 


IMPORTS 

livestock  (numl)er) . . . - . . 

Raw  materials: 

Potent  fuel,  eoal  and  coke . . . 

Cement . . - . 

Iron  and  steel— . 

Jute . 

Wool . - . - 

l.umtier  and  timber . . 

Skins  and  hides . 

Miscellaneous . 

Manufactured  articles; 

Colton  (piece  Roods) . . . 

Cotton  (other  manufactures) . . . 

.\utomohiles  (number) . 

other  vehicles  and  accessories . 

Rublw . .  - 

Copiier  and  alloys . . . 

Iron  and  steel . - . . . 

Gasoline . .  - . 

Kerosene... . 

Wool . 

I.inen . . . . . 

Earthenware,  imrcelain.  Rla.s.s.  anil  crystal  ware _ 

Machinery,  utensils,  and  tools . 

Fuel  oil . . . . . . . . 

Paiier  and  paiier  manufactures . ! 

Chemical  proilucts,  dniRs,  and  pharmaceutical  ■ 

products  . . 

M  iscellaneous .  . . ' 

FoodstulTs: 

Rice . . - . ! 

Olive  oil . - . 

('odfish . . . . 

Potatoes . . 

IleveraKes . ...' 

Wheat  flour . . 

Fruits  and  nuts . 

Salt . 

Wheat . - . 

Foilder . 

Miscellaneous . I 

Total . . 

KXPORTS 

.\nimal  (iroduets: 

hard . 

Preserved  meal . . 

Frozen  and  chilled  meal . . . 

Hides. . . . 

Wool . . . 

Skins . . . . 

Tallowr . 

Jerked  Jieef . . . . . 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Mineral  products: 

ManRanese  (ore) . 

Precious  stones .  . 

Miscellaneous . 


192H 


11.  fill 

!.  :124.  Rf.2 

27 ti 
117,  Itil 
2ti,  9H4 
1.  Wtfi 
■Vi,  471 

R90 

171,2:19 

4,940 

1.107 

.'i:i,928 

29. 

fi..'i02 
7, 90R 
3.51,0.'j.l 
29:i.  020 
117,2.Vi 
1,018 
1, 1(R 
21,339 
100, 428 
3:if.,  7M 
f)l,  301 

Kl,  132 
90,  202 

894 
4, 4,52 
,37,  780 
40, 492 
27, 4:i2 
102, 878 
18,  505 
43,  407 
740,  198 
3,045 
20, 130 


389 
,3,  0,52 
79, 342 
.51,821 
.5. 107 
,5, 247 
411 
3,013 
17,034 

293, 318 


22,085 


1930 


4, 899 

1,941,940 
390,  .593 
.50, 407 
20,090 
1,377 
43,111 
4,53 

127,029  : 

1,3,38  : 
.500 

I.  490 
9,  i:40 
3,707 
.5,  .597 

202,  ,500 
279, 495 
•H),  405 
488  I 
790 
11, 139 
.54, 184 
374,4.57 
51, 722 

40, 0,30  i 
,55,242 

702 
8.  340 
3.5,  392  ! 
29,738 
18, 147 
1.52, 279 

II,  148  ! 
48,011  , 

048,240 
1, 137  1 
2.5, 420 


447 
0,  ,598 
113. 110 
50,  171 
7, 302 
.5,919 
2,374 
3, 040 
27,93.5 

192. 122  ; 


23,381 


1929 


7, 050  I 

140,0,59 
02,002  ; 
.52,4,57  I 
48,823  I 
39,017  ; 
28,005 
32,588  I 
297,039  ! 

109, 408 
22,322 
227,242 
79,070 
.52, 082 
39,234 
291,889 
147, 130 
58,022 
42, 009 
27,820 
49,399 
.531, 715 
34, 471 
73, 813 

80, 713 
251,417 

790 
17,975 
78, 007 
1.5, 850 
.59, 113 
99,001 
41, 073 
3,937 
311,207 
1,098 
0,5.099  ; 


3.  .527,  738 


1,010 
9, 045 
111,343 
119,291 
30,401 
49,  5,54 
0,57 
8. 515 
22.900 

28,  .579 
9,427 
7,390 


1930 


.5. 101 

133,  807 
47,220 
25,411 
3.5, 477 
23,027 
22,823 
19,700 
211,2.52 

31,721 
12, 172 
1.5, 148 
20,840 
31, 070 
20,  .504 
182,110 
139, 173 
40, 842 
20,088 
18, 505 
29, 324 
331, 179 
42, 198 
.59, 825 

05,  .540 
1.50,213 

510 
28.307 
09,005 
12,775 
39,  213 
92. 142 
2.5,203 
4.  .541 
204, 980 

,308 
.53,  .593 


2. 343, 705 


1,201 
17,307 
104,  .520 
82,001 
44,079 
00,097 
2, 8.57 
9,2a3 
29,692 

14, 480 
3.982 
25, 697 
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Quantity  (nietrk-  tons)  Value  (Contos  <te  reis) 


Vegetal)le  products: 

Raw  cotton . 

Rice . 

Sugar . 

Ruhlier . . 

t’acao.. . . 

(’otTee  (1,1100  bags) . 

Carnauha  wax . . 

Hran,  all  kinds . . 

Manioc  meal.. . . 

Fruits  and  nuts  (e<lihle). 

Oil  producing  seeds . 

Tobacco . . 

Matf . 

Timlier . 

Maize . . . . 

Vegetable  oils . 

Miscellaneous . 


Total 


1929 

i9:«i 

19-J9 

19:<0 

48,72S 

30.418 

i 

1.53,91.5 

84,  f.02 

6,t<13 

,38,341 

.5.  .57.5 

•2.5,  ;499 

14, 877 

84,  4.'’i8 

9,028 

•2.5,  219 

,  19, 8til 

14,  *rd 

81,114  ! 

418 

1  tW,  ,'>,'i8 

88, 882 

104,944 

91. 7^28 

14,281 

1.5,288 

2,740,073  ! 

1, 8-27.  .577 

<>,  43:1 

8,714 

24.788 

•2:3.  :48.5 

84,  (i32 

8:4, 882 

19, 148 

14,829 

,  ■>,  774 

3, 998 

2,474  ; 

1,  8,'rfl 

I  117,878 

139, 7,51 

37,478  i 

43,7.58 

1  94,  o:)7 

81, 784 

t'gi,  897 

.55.  7:38 

:«),  872 

37,799 

88,271 

7:3, 798 

S.'i,  972 

84, 848 

108.  ;i,59 

9.5.  :3.52 

127,220 

11.5,  .548 

28.882 

22.  .W1 

21,  rxu 

4.713 

,5,878  , 

I. -271 

l.\S 

1.  210 

.542 

•2,  4:3:3 

1 19,  .'•.97 

129,937 

31.243 

•29.  444 

'1 . 

3.880.482 

2.!m7,3.54 

Imporln  hjf  leading  countries  of  origin 


Countries 

IW.I 

19:30 

Countries 

19-29 

19:30 

i  'ontM 

...  l.CMVi.  KM) 

Contox 

566. 1K4 

i  'onto* 
ih7,:Mk) 

CnnlOK 

118.21:3 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

667.  767 

45-2.841 

Other  countries . 

778,:309 

827,208 

Argentina . 

Germany . . . 

385,875 
447,  ,534 

31-2.0.59 
287,  1-20 

Total  . . 

3.  .527,  7:38 

2, 343, 705 

Exports  by  leading  countries  of  destination 


Countries 

19-29  ^ 

itcio 

Countries 

19-2J 

1930 

I'niterl  States . 

( 'onto* 

!  1, 629.  K07 

1  429. 440 

Contm 
,  1, 179, 421 

{  288,808 

1  26.5, 048 

1  237. 126 

.Vrgentina . 

Contof 

•24,5.179 

988.557 

Con/o* 
199, 109 
i  759,844 

Gennany . . 

I’niterl  Kingdom . 

!  :i38. 122 

1  251,377 

Total . 

..  3,88t),482 

j  •2,907,354 

(Release,  Deimrlatnento  Nacional  de  Kstatistica,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  31  and  March  9,  1931.) 


Financial  and  economic  reorganization, — A  decree  of  the 
Provisional  Government  issued  on  February'  21,  1931,  creates  a 
special  commission  to  study  the  economic  and  financial  conditions 
of  the  States  and  the  Union,  suggest  modifications  to  the  existing 
municipal.  State,  and  Federal  S5'stem  of  taxation,  and  present  a 
plan  for  the  solution  of  the  States’  fiscal  problems,  the  liipiidation 
of  their  internal  and  external  debts,  and  the  reorganization  of  their 
budgets. 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  head  of  the  Provisional  Government,  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  points  to  be  studied  by  the  commission — the 
liquidation  of  the  States’  external  debts  and  the  problem  of  inter- 
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state  and  export  duties.  In  an  address  delivered  at  Bello  Horizonte, 
Minas  Geraes,  on  February  22,  1931,  he  said: 

This  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to  announce  the  important  modifications 
whicii  we  iiope  to  make  effective  through  the  use  of  tiie  powers  granted  by  the 
nation  to  the  Provisional  Government,  the  nature  of  which  makes  it  possible 
to  realize,  with  comparative  ease,  radical  reforms  which  could  not  be  carried  out 
in  a  normal  constitutional  period.  We  shall  strive  soon  to  solve  definitely  two 
old  problems  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  period  of  political  and  adminis¬ 
trative  reorganization  which  we  are  now  undergoing.  After  hearing  the  States 
interested  in  the  matter,  we  are  bound  to  establish  two  measures  of  a  high 
financial  and  economic  importance.  One  relates  to  the  interstate  duties,  which 
in  some  cases  amounts  to  a  tariff  war  between  certain  States  of  the  Union  .  .  . 
The  second  deals  with  the  export  tax — by  constitutional  provision  a  state 
revenue — which,  uneconomic  by  nature  and  repudiated  by  the  majority  of  ex- 
|X)rting  countries,  should  Ikj  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  tran.sfer  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  tax  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  only  way  to  achieve  standard¬ 
ization,  will  enable  us  at  the  same  time  to  deal  with  a  serious  problem  in  our 
economy — tlie  complicated  question  of  the  States’  foreign  debts. 

The  problem  of  the  external  obligations  of  the  States  demands  an  immediate 
solution,  in  view  of  the  reflection  thus  cast  on  the  country’s  credit  abroad. 
Some  States  assumed  debts  sui)erior  to  their  resources,  and  the  lack  of  compliance 
with  the  contractual  obligations  which  they  entered  into  in  respect  to  interest 
and  amortization  affects  the  good  name  of  Brazil  in  European  and  Ameiican 
financial  circles,  thereby  impairing  the  economy  and  finances  of  the  nation. 

It  is  necessary,  as  a  wise  and  nondeferable  measure,  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  moral  and  de  facto  guarantor  of  these  obligations,  should  assume  their 
responsibility,  taking  over  all  of  the  States’  external  debts. 

Two  great  advantages  would  thus  be  obtained;  First,  stability  in  our  credit; 
and  second,  effective  assistance  to  industry  and  agriculture,  since  instead  of  the 
multiple  taxes  now  in  effect,  which  vary  from  State  to  State,  a  minimum  uniform 
tax  would  be  establislied,  sufficient  to  cover  the  service  of  the  external  consolidated 
debts  of  the  States. 

Tlie  States,  free  from  the  burden  of  these  obligations,  would  see  their  revenues 
i  nvcsted  in  material  improvements  calculated  to  i)romote  the  development  of 
their  resources;  the  surpluses  thus  obtained  would  form  the  capital  of  a  strong 
Farm  Loan  Bank  to  improve  national  production. 

This  measure  will  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  with  a  definite  end  in  view,  since 
the  direction  in  which  we  must  guide  our  steps  is  the  complete  repeal  of  the 
export  taxes.  The  transfer  of  these  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  and  their 
subsecpient  standardization  and  reduction  would  be  a  sound  and  decisive  step 
in  that  direction.  (Jornal  do  Commercio,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  22-24,  19.31.) 

CHILE 

Report  of  Bureau  of  Roads  for  1930. — In  its  report  for  1930, 
the  Bureau  of  Roads  states  that  preliminary  studies  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  highways  totaling  1,488  kilometers  (kilometer  equals 
0.62  mile)  were  completed.  Of  these,  40  studies,  for  753  kilometers, 
were  begun  and  finished  in  1930;  25,  for  648  kilometers,  were  begun 
in  1929  and  finished  in  1930;  and  1,  for  the  87-kilometer  highway  from 
San  Javier  to  Constitucion,  was  begun  in  1928  and  finished  in  1930. 
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There  were  also  24  studies,  for  705  kilometers,  befiun  in  1930  and 
still  unfinished  on  December  31  of  that  year. 

Durinjr  1930  work  on  41  different  sections  of  highway  was  carried 
on,  and  completed  on  20  of  them.  The  total  amount  allotted  for 
this  work  in  the  budjret  was  100,800,929  pesos,  and  the  value  of  the 
contracts,  with  the  added  per  cent  for  contin"encies,  was  109,919,358 
pesos.  Of  this  amount,  40,443,200  pesos  were  paid  out  durinj;  1930, 
as  follows:  Work  done,  42,832,059  pesos;  inspection,  2,705,838  pesos; 
ami  expropriations,  884,703  pesos.  The  total  paid  to  date  on  the 
construction  of  these  hifrhways  is  82,113,000  pesos,  of  which 
74,078,154  pesos  were  for  work  done,  5,244,104  pesos  for  inspection, 
and  2,191,342  pesos  for  expropriations.  (Iterista  de  CaminoK,  Santiago, 
March,  1931.) 

Millers’  association. — At  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  of  l*ro- 
motion,  representatives  of  about  100  flour  mills  of  the  Central  Zone 
met  in  Santiago  to  discuss  measures  for  stabilizing  wheat  and  flour 
prices.  At  the  meeting  the  Association  of  Millers  of  the  Central  Zone 
was  organized,  with  headipiarters  in  the  capital.  The  new  society  is 
similar  to  one  formed  in  southern  Chile,  and  both  organizations  will 
work  to  protect  the  national  wheat  and  flour  interests.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  March  25,  1931.) 

Marble  deposits. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
an  expedition  was  sent  to  Diego  de  Almagro  (Cambridge)  Island, 
where  great  deposits  of  marble  were  known  to  exist,  to  secure  samples 
in  sizes  suitable  for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes.  The  expe¬ 
dition  found  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  white,  black, 
green,  and  variegated  marble  of  excellent  cpiality.  The  cpiarries 
are  near  the  shore,  so  that  the  shipment  of  the  stone  to  domestic 
or  foreign  markets  offers  few  problems.  The  quarrying  of  the  marble 
on  this  island  should  prove  an  additional  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Republic.  (Itensta  Menendez  liehety,  Magallanes,  November,  1930.) 

COLOMBIA 

Foreign  trade  for  five  years. — According  to  statistics  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industries  during  February, 
the  marked  decrease  shown  in  the  value  of  imports  was  even  greater 
in  that  of  exports  of  Colombia  during  1930.  Owing  to  lower  market 
prices,  exports  of  coffee,  despite  an  increase  of  more  than  280,000 
bags,  were  valued  at  13,287,000  pesos  less  than  during  the  previous 
year.  Petroleum  exports,  likewise,  while  amounting  to  19,113,000 
barrels,  reached  a  value  of  only  26,300,000  pesos,  while  those  of  1929, 
which  were  valued  at  27,016,000  pesos,  represented  18,803,000 
barrels  exported.  Statistics  on  the  imports  and  exports  during  the 
past  five  years  are  as  follows: 
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Total  trade 


Year 

Eximrts,  ’ 
value  j 

Import. s. 
value 

192»>... . 

1927 . 

19'2S . 

1929 . 

1 

Pesos  \ 

.  111.717.(KK) 

. .  .  10S,999.()00 

. 

Pesos 

n0.691,(XK) 
12.i,  76»>,  (MX) 
14S.,M7,(MM) 
126,377, 0(10 
66,000,000 

i9:w _ 

Principal  products 


Volume 


Value 


Year 


IU2ti 

1927. 

ltt2S. 

1929, 

19:«) 


'  ('olTee 

Crude  |>e- 
troleuin 

Coffee 

('rude  |)e- 
troleum 

Hons  1 

Parrels  > 

Pesos 

Pesos 

2,4.54,  (MM) 

4. 700,  (MX) 

8.5,  SS4.  (MM) 

,  9,4.53,000 

2,:i,57.)MM) 

13. 679, 000 

70, 916,  (MM) 

1  22.  .507. 000 

2. 6,59.  rm 

IS,  106,000 

S8, 171,000 

;  2.5,  .539, 000 

2, 6.36.  (MM) 

1S,S0.3.0(M) 

76,  SS.5, 000 

27,016,000 

3. 1  IS,  (MM) 

19, 113,000 

6.3,  .598, 000 

1  28.  300, 000 

'  KaKS  of  tiO  kilutcratns  (kiloKram  e<|ual  2.2  imumls). 

>  Barrel.s  of  42  gallon.'!. 

(Boittin  de  Comtrcio  e  Induthia,  Bogota,  February,  1931.) 


Reorganization  of  national  railways. — With  the  creation  of 
the  new  National  Railways  Administrative  Council  in  accordance 
with  the  law  passed  by  Congress  on  Februar\'  18,  1931,  railway 
development  in  Colombia  entered  a  new  era. 

The  new  council,  which  will  administer  all  present  railways  operated 
by  the  Government  and  'those  which  may  later  be  taken  under 
national  supervision,  will  be  composed  of  fiv'e  members.  These  include 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  will  act  as  president;  an  engineer 
who  is  a  specialist  in  transportation,  and  a  financial  expert,  both  of 
whom  will  be  appointed  by  the  Government;  a  member  chosen  by  the 
Government  from  among  three  candidates  presented  bj'  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  coffee  growers,  agriculturists,  and  chambers  of  commerce; 
and  a  member  who  will  act  as  the  general  administrator,  appointed 
by  the  Government  from  among  Colombian  candidates  presented  by 
the  other  members  of  the  council.  The  principal  functions  of  the 
council  will  be  the  regulation  of  all  matters  relative  to  the  personnel 
of  the  railways;  the  purchase,  storage,  and  distribution  of  materials 
and  provisions;  and  the  designation  of  itineraries  and  rates,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  National  Government. 

In  order  to  place  the  national  railways  on  the  most  solid  financial 
basis  possible  and  to  improve  their  organization,  the  law  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  reserve  fund.  Projects  which  may  be 
presented  for  the  lengthening  of  existing  lines  or  the  construction  of 
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new  ones  needed  will  be  studied  by  a  committee  formed  by  two  mem¬ 
bers  each  from  the  National  Councils  of  Communication  and  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  National  Railways,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  {Diario  Oficial,  Bogota,  February  17, 
1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Customhouse  construction. — On  March  17,  1931,  a  contract 
was  sifjned  in  the  iiresence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  a  national  construction  company  for  the 
erection  of  a  customhouse  in  the  port  of  Puntarenas  and  the  enlarjre- 
ment  of  the  one  in  San  Jose.  The  buildiiifis  are  to  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  will  cost  $200,000.  {Diario  <le  Coxtn  Rica,  San  Jose, 
March  28,  1931.) 

Lighthouses  and  luminous  buoys  in  the  (Iule  of  Nicoya. — 
Early  in  March  the  Department  of  Promotion  asked  for  bids  for 
acetylene  equipment  for  the  lijrhthouses  and  luminous  buoys,  which, 
in  accordance  with  law  11  of  October  11,  1930,  are  to  be  established 
in  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  There  are  to  be  three  buoys  and  three  light¬ 
houses,  one  with  revolving  light,  the  other  two  with  flashing  lights, 
all  thiee  to  be  equipped  with  solar  valves  and  other  modern  eijuip- 
ment.  {La  (iaceta,  San  Jose,  March  7,  1931.) 

CUBA 

Fruit  and  vegetable  exports  for  1930. — According  to  statistics 
submitted  by  the  customhouses  of  ports  of  embarcation,  fruits  and 
vegetables  valued  at  nearly  $5,000,000  .were  exported  from  Cuba 
during  1930.  The  following  table  gives  the  amount  in  kilograms 
(kilogram  eipials  2.2  pounds)  and  the  value  of  the  exports,  by  port; 


Port 

1  Amount 

\  aluc  ii 

Port 

Amount  1 

Value 

Kitogra  mn 
.  7,37H  i 

PesM 

422 

Kitogra  m$  \ 
4. 100  ! 

1  Pe80$ 

102 

.  61,872,577 

l,-2.S2,4fi«  1 
196,354  j 
2 

1  3.321,670 

7,603.827 

480 

203, 792 

1  4 

.  8,(KM,446 

Guantanamo . 

.  97 

.  101,337,107 

Total . . 

179,010,012 

j  4.964,812 

(Hrrnttt  dr  Affricultura,  Comrreio,  y  Trahajo,  Uabana,  March,  1931.) 


Fire  insurance  statistics  for  1929. — According  to  figures  recently 
released  by  the  National  Statistics  Commission,  premiums  paid  on 
fire  insurance  for  1929  amounted  to  $3,387,449,  almost  $300,000  less 
than  those  paid  in  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  gives 
more  detailed  statistics  for  1929,  according  to  the  nationality  of  the 
insurance  companies; 
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Nationality 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
com¬ 
panies 

1 

Total  amount! 
of  insurance 
in  force  | 

! 

Total 

amount  of  | 
premiums 
collecte<i  ' 
in  1929 

Number  , 
of  claims ; 
paid 

-Amount 
paid  on 
claims 

Tax  paid 
to  na¬ 
tional 
treasury 

Cuban . . 

. 1  ,1 

$179.  .WH,  834  i 

$778. 575 

48 

$93,772 

$1.5,  .531 

English . . . 

.  31 

267,  227, 929 

1, 946. 7.V5 

212 

619.  719 

49,  700 

-American . 

. '  H 

117,615.814 

586.641 

185 

390, 100 

14.  .576 

French . 

.  1 

.5, 821,  707  ! 

48, 169 

1 

6 

831 

Spanish . 

2.992.  100 

24.  515 

2 

;  1, 479 

856 

German . . 

. 1  1 

226.  000  ' 

2,794 

1 . 

56 

Total . . 

.  .W 

.573,  482.  384 

3. 387. 449 

448 

1,13.5,076 

81. 3.50 

Total  for  1928 . . 

. 1  61 

570. 679. 291 

3, 604.  468 

281 

1, 987, 6.53 

80,973 

(KeiMirt  of  the  Actinn  U.  S.  Commercial  Attach^,  Ilahana.  March  211,  19:U.) 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Taxation  system  to  be  modified. — A  special  commission  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Trujillo  Molina  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
reorjranization  of  the  taxation  system  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Three  well  known  Dominican  citizens,  Senores  Roberto  Despradel, 
.lulio  Ortejra  Frier,  ainl  Martin  de  Moya,  and  an  American  financial 
exjiert,  Mr.  William  E.  Dunn,  constitute  the  commission.  {La 
Opinion,  Santo  Dominj;o,  March  14  and  10,  1931;  Listin  Diario, 
Santo  Dominfio,  March  17,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Foreign  trade  dcrixg  1930. — The  total  value  of  the  foreifrn 
trade  of  El  Salvador  during;  the  year  1930  amounted  to  52,185,000 
eolones,  of  which  27,313,000  represented  exports  and  24,872,000, 
imports.  Compared  to  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  three  preceding 
years  it  was  as  follows: 


Exports  1 

Imirarts 

Year 

Tons  • 

1 

-Average 
Value  value  i>er 

ton  1 

Tons  1 

Value  j 

-Average 
value  per 
ton 

Colontf  Colonn 

28, 385.  tNk)  613 

48,928,000  634 

:16.831,00«)  664  ; 

27,313,000  410 

102.855 
114.873 
,  13.5. 098 

1  82, 479 

1  Coiones 

Colonts 

290 

'  325 

257 
300 

19-2S . 

1929  . 

1930  . . 

. 1  61. 196 

. 1  .54.939 

.  66,448 

37, 304, 8)0 
34,681,000 
24,872,000 

>  Ton  of  I.OIIU  kilograms  (kiloKram  equals  2.2  imunils.) 


The  trade  balance  of  the  year  1930  compared  with  those  of  the 
years  1927,  1928,  and  1929,  all  of  which  were  also  favorable,  was  as 
follows; 


Year: 

1927. 

1928 

1929 


Balance, 

eolones 

1,265,000 
11,624,000 
2,  150,  000 
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C'oiroc,  tlip  principal  afrricultural  product  of  the  Kcpuhlic,  was 
exported  to  the  amount  of  5S,(»13  tons  during  the  year  1930,  a  sum 
11,831  tons  in  excess  of  exports  durin"  the  year  1929.  Due  to  the 
lower  price  hroujrht  for  this  product  in  the  world  market,  however,  the 
total  value  of  all  exports,  of  which  coffee  represented  88  per  cent,  was 
only  27,313,000  colones  or  9,518,000  colones  less  than  the  value  of 
exports  durinjr  the  previous  year.  {Meumje  Prexidenclnl,  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  1931.) 

El  Salvadoh  .section  of  Pan  American  highway. — Althoufrh  not 
yet  entirely  finished,  work  on  the  construction  of  the  Salvadorean 
section  of  the  Pan  American  hifrhway  has  projrressed  sufliciently  to 
permit  automobile  traffic  over  its  whole  length.  A  firaded  and 
partially  surfaced  section  100  kilometers  (kilometer  eipials  0.02  mile) 
in  lenjrth  has  been  completed  and  about  20  additional  kilometers  are 
expected  to  he  «rraded  and  surfaced  by  the  end  of  June,  1931.  The 
full  length  of  the  highway  is  330  kilometers.  {Foreitju  Ilitflticai/  AVi/'.s, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  AVashiiipton,  March  9, 
1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Highway  co.mmittees. — In  an  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
decrease  the  cost  of  public  highway  construction  and  maintenance, 
the  Department  of  Ajiriculture  has  organized  a  number  of  highway 
and  agricultural  committees  throughout  the  Republic.  They  are 
composed  of  influential  persons  interested  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  highways,  and  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

According  to  the  plan  of  the  department  there  will  be  a  committee 
in  the  capital  of  each  Department.  This  committee  will  then  be 
divided  into  subcommittees  located  in  everj'  town,  village,  and  large 
farm,  so  that  there  will  be  some  organization  assisting  in  the  upkeep 
and  construction  of  all  highways,  in  accordance  with  the  funds 
available,  throughout  the  whole  Republic. 

An  important  feature  of  this  organization  is  the  fact  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committees  serve  without  salaries  and  have  a  direct 
interest,  because  of  the  need  for  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
their  own  agricultural  products,  in  working  for  the  early  completion 
of  new  highways  and  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  ones  in  a  good 
state  of  repair.  {Diario  de  Centro- America ,  Guatemala  ('ity,  March 
19,  1931.; 

HAITI 

Foreign  trade  during  first  half  of  fiscal  year. — The  total 
foreign  trade  of  Haiti  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  (October  1-September  30)  amounted  to  55,742,150  gourdes  as 
compared  with  79,783,465  gourdes  during  the  same  period  last  year. 
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a  (Incline  of  24,041,315  jjourdes  or  30  per  cent.  Exports  declined 
from  44,460,329  {rourdes  durinj:  the  Oetoher-March  period  in 
1929-30,  to  27,625,291  "ourdes  this  year;  imports  from  35,317,136  to 
2K,ll(i,859  gourdes.  Thus  imports  during  the  six  months’  period 
closed  on  March,  1931,  exceeded  exports  hy  491,568  gourdes  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  9,149,193  gourdes  during 
the  same  period  in  1929-30.  During  the  fiscal  years  1916-17  to 
1929-30  the  average  yearly  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was 
1,434,373  gourdes.  Eight  of  these  years  showed  an  unfavorable 
trade  balance  ranging  from  28,887,416  to  2,261,158  gourdes.  During 
the  other  six  years  the  balance  of  trade  was  favorable,  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  ranging  from  38,223,055  to  1,634,000  gourdes. 
It  is  expected  that  if  import  and  export  values  show  no  unexpected 
trends  the  unfavorable  trade  balance  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  will  probably  not  exceed  by  a  great  amount  the  yearly 
average  just  mentioned. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  major 
exports  during  the  October-March  period  this  year  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  in  1929-30: 


Products 


t'ollw . 

<'ottoii  (raw)... 
LoKW(K)d...  . 
Sugar  (raw).  . 

Hides . 

Caciio .  . 

Sisal . 

other  products. 

Total _ 


OetolM'r-Mareli.  I929-:(0  Octoher-March,  1930-31 


Quantity  i 

Value 

t 

Quantity  ; 

Value 

KHoyra  ms 

Gourdes 

Kilogra  ms  \ 

Gourdes 

1  23. 002, 931 

3.5,840.937 

17,886.461  1 

21, 848. 813 

2. 302, 552 

3,613,065 

1.803,768  1 

2, 016, 8118 

17,03.'>.0«0 

1  1,  754, 134 

13.a57,.528  ! 

1, 087, 385 

4,  221, 932 

1  806. 444 

7,476,882  ' 

958,859 

111,1.58 

413, 122 

109,2.53 

386,880 

1, 0,50. 037 

1,398,996 

6.52,  .527 

.327, 8.30 

157, 368 

110,2.53 

I  529, 378 

491,054 

j  265,271 

!  733, 415 

1  44.466,329 

1  27, 62.5,  291 

1 

1 

(Monthly  Biillttin,  Oflice  of  Financial  .\dviser-General  Receiver,  Port-au-Prince.  March,  1930.  and 
March.  1931.) 


HONDURAS 

Olancho  highway. — In  its  session  of  March  25,  1931,  Congress 
approved  a  measure  approjiriating  100,000  pesos  silver  from  the  high¬ 
way  fund  for  the  construction  of  the  Olancho  highway,  which  extends 
from  Tegucigalpa  to  Juticalpa,  the  capital  of  the  Department,  trav¬ 
ersing  a  rich  and  fertile  region  of  Honduran  territory.  It  is  estimated 
that  with  this  sum  17  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  may  be 
built  this  year.  The  construction  of  the  Olancho  highway  was  begun 
in  1908  during  the  administration  of  Gen.  Miguel  R.  Davila.  Since 
then  work  has  been  carried  on  from  time  to  time  but  never  finished; 
the  first  57  kilometers  completed,  which  brought  the  highway  to  a 
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point  in  the  Talanga  Valley,  represented  a  total  expenditure  of  46,388 
pesos.  {El  Sol,  Tefiueijralpa,  March  26,  1931;  El  Cronista,  March 
26,  1931,  and  lioletln  de  la  Oficim  de  Inmigracion  y  Colonizacion, 
Tefjucigalpa,  December,  1930.) 

Aviation  school. — On  March  26,  1931,  the  Honduran  Aviation 
Co.,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  will  enjjage  in  the  development  of 
national  air  transportation,  was  founded  in  Tegucigalpa.  One  of  the 
principal  activities  of  the  new  enterprise  will  consist  in  the  training 
of  Honduran  youth  for  aerial  navigation.  During  the  first  session 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  company,  Capt.  Jose  Aguilar  was  authorized 
to  make  a  trip  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  the  necessary  number 
of  planes.  {El  Sol,  Tegucigalpa,  March  27,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

Opening  of  Veka  Chu  z-M  exico  City  highway. — On  March  21, 
1931,  a  caravan  of  48  automobiles  carrying  150  persons,  including  the 
mayors  of  Vera  C’ruz  and  Jalapa,  the  Chief  of  Public  Works,  and  other 
Government  officials,  arrived  in  Mexico  City  from  Vera  Cruz  after 
formally  opening  the  highway  which  unites  the  capital  of  Mexico 
with  her  principal  Gulf  port.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  road, 
only  10  hours  are  now  recpiired  for  a  trip  by  automobile  between  the 
two  cities.  The  highway  is  constructed  of  gravel  and  will  later  he 
oiled;  its  width  is  8  meters  (meter  ecpials  3.28  feet).  The  route 
chosen  for  the  new  road  passes  through  Tolomi,  Paso  de  Ovejas, 
Puente  Xacional,  Cerro  Gordo,  Jalapa,  Las  Vigas,  Perote,  and  Cua- 
piaxtla,  where  it  branches,  one  road  going  to  Huamantla  and  tlie  other 
to  Puebla.  The  Huamantla  highway  passes  through  Apizaco,  Tlax- 
cala,  and  San  Martin  Te.xmelucan,  where  it  joins  the  Puehla-Me.xico 
City  highway;  the  latter  reaches  Puebla  by  way  of  San  Marcos, 
Nopalucan,  Floresta,  Pinal,  Tepetzalan,  Acajete,  Amozoc,  Chachapa, 
and  Amalucan.  {Ejcelsior,  Mexico  City,  March  22,  1931.) 

Correspondence  course  in  banking. — On  March  2,  1931,  uj)on 
the  conclusion  of  careful  preparatory’  study  and  organization,  the  Bank 
of  Mexico  announced  the  opening  of  its  first  correspondence  courses 
in  banking.  This  action  came  largely  as  the  result  of  the  success 
obtained  by  the  bank  in  the  school  which  it  has  conducted  for  several 
years  in  Mexico  City,  and  is  important  because  it  will  be  the  first  time 
such  courses  have  been  made  available  to  persons  outside  the  Federal 
District.  Two  previous  attempts  toward  this  end,  one  by  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  Municipalities  and  the  other  by  the  National  University, 
had  both  met  with  failure.  Unusual  interest  was  immediately  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  course,  more  than  400  employees  of  the  branch  banks  of 
the  Bank  of  Mexico  being  reported  to  have  enrolled  the  day  following 
its  establishment.  {El  I’nirer-sal,  Me.xico  City,  March  3,  1931.) 
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Lighting  system  for  airport. — A  complete  lijrhting  system  has 
recently  been  installed  at  the  Balbiiena  Central  Air  Port  in  Mexico 
City  to  facilitate  night  Hying.  The  principal  features  of  the  system 
are  a  powerful  beacon,  numerous  field  lights,  flood  lights,  and  an 
illuminated  device  which  indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind.  To  the 
aviator  approaching  Mexico  City,  the  first  light  visible  is  the  rotating 
beacon,  for  which  a  23-meter  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  metal  tower 
has  been  constructed  on  an  eminence  just  outside  the  city.  This 
beacon  uses  a  1,000-watt  light  of  2,000,000  candlepower  and  can  be 
seen  for  a  distance  of  128  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile). 
The  limits  and  contours  of  the  field  are  marked  by  ground  lights  and 
conical  shafts  of  light,  both  of  which  are  perfectly  visible  from  either 
the  ground  or  the  air.  Special  lights  at  various  points  also  aft’ord  the 
pilot  important  information  regarding  the  field.  Runways  are  like¬ 
wise  carefully  indicated.  On  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the 
field,  banks  or  series  of  flood  lights,  each  of  eight  3,000-watt  lights 
with  powerful  lens  and  reflectors,  serve  the  purpose  of  general  illu¬ 
mination,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  administration  building  a  large 
luminous  T  has  been  erected  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
This  last,  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  assist  the  pilot  in  effecting  an 
easy  landing,  is  lighted  with  thirteen  25-watt  green  lights.  The  sys¬ 
tem  was  formally  placed  in  operation  on  March  8,  1931.  {Excelsior, 
Me.xico  City,  March  12,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Bureau  of  Statistics. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  and 
compilation  in  a  practical  and  scientific  manner  of  all  facts  related  to 
the  collective  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Congress  issued  a  decree, 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  February  16, 
1931,  creating  a  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  establish  a  tax  assessor’s  office  as  an  auxiliary  service  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  which  will  have  its  offices 
in  the  capital,  will  be  given  free  access  to  all  government  departments 
in  its  work  of  securing  the  data  and  information  needed  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  duties.  {Im  Gaceta,  Managua,  February  21,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

National  budget  for  1931-1933. — The  final  draft  of  the  national 
budget  for  the  2-year  period  that  began  March  1  was  approved  by 
President  Alfaro  on  March  11,  1931.  According  to  the  budgetary 
decree  issued  on  that  date  the  total  revenues  of  the  Republic  from 
March  1,  1931,  to  Februarx’  28,  1933,'  are  estimated  at  $19,961,353.46 

>  Previous  to  1931  the  fiscal  |)erio<l  extended  from  July  1  of  one  year  to  June  30  of  the  second  succeeding 
calendar  year.  The  change  was  ellefted  by  the  National  Assembly  through  law  No.  82  of  1930. 
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as  ajrainst  total  expenditures  of  $18,500,934.92.  The  details  of  the 
estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  are  as  follows: 


Kstiinaltil  ri'tiiiiiis.  1US1-1H3S 

IinjK)rt  taxes _ _ _  .ST,  295,  000.  00 

Ex|)ort  taxes _ _ _  130,000.00 

^^'arelKmses _ _ _  20,  000.  00 

Internal  revenue _ _ _  5,  268,  800.  00 

National  serviees  (iK>st  anti  tele(jraj)h  otfiees.  lijOit houses,  wharves, 

public  markets) _  596,  8(MI.  00 

Revenue  from  G«)vernment  projx-rty  (Panama  Canal  annuities, 
income  from  the  sale  of  Government  land  and  the  lease  of 

other  national  proj)erties) _ _ _  1,  689,  400.  00 

Charity  funds  (natu)nal  lottery) . . .  2,  736,  000.  00 

8j)eeial  funds  (gasoline  and  vehicle  tax,  etc.) _  840,  000.  00 

Surplus  from  previous  Hseal  iH*riod . .  1,  385,  353.  46 


Total . . .  19,961,353.46 

Estimated  expenditures,  1931-1933 

Department  of  Government  and  .lust ice . . . .$3,  999,  (K)0.  00 

Department  of  Foreign  Affairs _  602,  634.  92 

Department  of  Finance  and  Treasury . 1,  583,  300.  00 

Dei)artment  of  Public  Instruction.. . 3,  439,  000.  00 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works _  1,  411,  000.  00 

Unforeseen  exixmses  of  all  departments _  50,  000.  00 

Service  of  the  public  debt . . 3,  840,  000.  00 

Charity  exiKmditures . 2,  304,  000.  00 

School  buildings  (lottery  funds) . . . .  432,  000.  00 

Highway  const  met  ion . . .  840,  000.  00 


Total _ _ _ _ _  18,500,934.92 

{Gaceta  Oficial,  Panama,  March  16,  1931.) 

PARAGUAY 


Foreign  trade  during  1930. — Accordins:  to  information  issued  by 
the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  foreign  trade  of  Paragrtiay  during 
the  year  1930,  amounted  to  29,315,812  pesos  gold,  or  an  increase  of 
2,005,851  pesos  gold  over  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  trade  during 
1929.  Exports  during  the  year  1930,  were  valued  at  14,176,453  pesos 
gold  against  exports  of  13,459,766  pesos  gold  during  1929,  and  the 
imports  were  also  larger,  having  been  valued  at  15,139,359  pesos 
gold  in  1930,  compared  with  13,850,095  pesos  gold  during  the  previous 
year.  The  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  respectively, 
of  the  imports  and  exports  during  1930,  were  as  follows: 


Country 

Iniiwrls  Ex|)orl.<!  Country 

1 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

Pesos  gold  Pesos  gold 

4,360.267  12,940,376  Italv . 

Pesos  gold 
818,396 
44.5, 7:i0 
653,981 
2,410,294 
233,271 

Pesos  gold 
114,334 

648,672  107,385  Jai^an . 

2,070,149  Spain  . 

19,  .576 
26,335 
496. 425 

S62.9S4  214.890  l''nite<l  States  .  . 

1..3.‘i9.642  221.660  Cruftuav . 
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The  largest  amount  of  trade,  as  regards  tonnage,  passed  through 
the  port  of  Asuncion,  shipments  through  that  city  comparing  with 
those  through  other  ports  as  follows: 


Ports  1 

Imports 

Exports 

Ports 

Imports 

1  E.xports 

1 

KUotrams 

3,930 

104,413,260 

361,260 

7,253,880 

9,499,140 

KiloQTams 
97,767 
129,065,137 
710,000 
11,851,956 
60, 501, 913 

1 

KUotrams  i 
73,540 
986,890 
397, 230 

122,989,130 

KUotrams 

506,116 

9,331,341 

2,773,310 

214,837,540 

Pilar . 1 

Ayolas . . . 

Concepcion . 

Encarnacion . 

Villeta . 

Total . 

1 

{Industrial,  Asuncion,  February  22,  1931,  and  March  1,  1931,  and  El  Orden,  Asuncion,  March  26,  1931.) 


PERU 

Erection  of  sports  center. — A  modern  sports  center,  designed 
e.xclusively  for  the  playing  of  Jai-Alai,  has  recently  been  erected  in 
Lima  by  a  group  of  Peruvian  sportsmen  among  whom  this  popular 
Basijue  game  has  become  a  favorite.  The  building  is  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,800.  Its  e.xterior, 
while  plain,  is  of  pleasing  architecture.  The  principal  features  of  the 
interior  are  the  well-lighted  playing  court  and  seats  for  spectators, 
which  have  been  so  arranged  that  an  uninterrupted  view  of  all  plays 
may  be  obtained  from  every  section  of  the  bo.xes  or  balcony.  {The 
West  Coast  Leader,  Lima,  February  10,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Deposits  in  Postal  Savings  Bank. — According  to  information 
recently  submitted  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  National 
Administrative  Council,  the  total  deposits  in  the  current  and  savings 
accounts  of  the  National  Savings  Bank  on  December  31,  1930, 
amounted  to  7,949,192  pesos,  or  a  net  increase  of  3,015,127  pesos  over 
the  deposits  on  December  31,  1929.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo, 
March  16,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Public  works  in  the  State  of  Sucre. — In  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-si.xth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Antonio 
Jose  de  Sucre,  the  Grand  Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  the  Government  of 
the  Venezuelan  State  which  bears  his  name  has  issued  decrees  author¬ 
izing  the  initiation  of  an  important  program  of  public  works,  which 
will  begin  immediately  and  afford  employment  to  hundreds  of  labor¬ 
ers  who  are  out  of  work.  Among  the  various  projects  planned  for 
Cumana,  the  birthplace  of  Sucre,  are  the  paving  of  Altagracia  Street 
with  concrete,  the  laying  of  mosaic  in  Bermddez  Square,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  another  bridge  over  the  Manzanares  River  to  facilitate  urban 
transit  and  connect  the  Cumana-Cumanacoa  and  Cumana-Guanta 
highways;  and  the  improvement  of  San  Antonio  Hospital  and  the 
56981— 31— Bull.  6 - 7 
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public  prison.^  In  the  city  of  Cariaco,  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Jose 
Francisco  Bermudez,  another  hero  of  the  wars  of  independence,  a 
bridp:e  will  be  built  over  the  Carinicuao  River.  In  Mancuro,  an 
important  port  opposite  the  island  of  Trinidad,  a  water  system  will 
be  installed,  and  in  Rio  Caribe  the  principal  street  will  be  paved. 
Besides  these,  various  schools  will  be  created,  subsidies  granted  to  a 
number  of  private  schools,  and  work  done  to  widen  and  improve  the 
highways.  {La  Xacion,  Caracas,  February  28,  1931.) 


POPULATION,  MIGRATION  AND  LABOR 

ARGENTINA 

Labor  Congress. — The  first  National  Labor  Congress  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Labor  Bureau  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  March  25-27,  1931,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Eduardo  F. 
Maglione.  The  congress  voted  to  hold  annual  meetings,  and  decided 
upon  Cordoba  as  the  seat  of  the  next  session,  to  which  labor  unions 
and  employers’  associations  will  he  invited  to  send  representatives. 

In  the  resolutions  passed,  the  following  actions  were  recommended: 
The  establishment  of  the  portfolio  of  Labor  in  the  cabinet;  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  special  labor  tribunals  with  power  to  enforce  their  findings; 
the  consolidation  of  all  public  employment  bureaus  in  the  capital 
into  a  single  national  employment  bureau,  and  the  suppression  of 
private  ones  throughout  the  Republic;  the  enforcement  and  extension 
of  the  law  forbidding  business  on  Sundays;  and  the  passage  of  national 
laws  on  social  insurance  and  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration. 
{La  Prema,  Buenos  Aires,  March  26  and  28,  1931.) 

BOLIVIA 

Vacation  for  Government  employees. — The  privilege  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion  of  two  weeks’  duration  each  year  with  pay  was  granted  to  all 
employees  of  the  National  Government  who  have  served  for  a  period 
of  at  least  three  consecutive  years,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  issued  by  the 
Council  of  Government  on  February  14,  1931.  Detailed  regulations 
regarding  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  each 
department  will  he  drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  that  respective  port¬ 
folio.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  March  4,  1931.) 

COSTA  RICA 

Immigration  regulation. — See  p.  643. 

CUBA 

Population  of  Cuba  at  end  of  1930. — According  to  figures  issued 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  population  of  Cuba  as  of  December  31, 
1930,  was  3,713,676,  or  105,848  more  than  the  year  before.  (See 
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Bulletin  for  May,  1930.)  The  following  table  shows  the  population 
by  Provinces,  with  the  immigration  during  the  calendar  year  of  1930: 


Province;  Population 

Pinar  del  Rio _  324,  066 

Habana _  971,  466 

Matanzas _  359,  562 

Santa  Clara _  787,  449 

Camagucy _  271,  286 

Oriente _  924,  345 

Immigrants _  75,  593 


Total _ _ _ _ _ 3,713,767 


(Report  from  Trade  Commissioner,  Habana,  April  9,  1931.) 

Immigration  statistics  for  1928  and  1929. — According  to  figures 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury, 
27,314  immigrants  entered  Cuba  during  1928.  Of  this  number,  23,380 
were  men  and  3,934  women;  5,842  were  married  and  21,472  single; 
11,865  were  literate,  and  15,449  illiterate;  and  1,597  were  under  14 
years  of  age,  23,337  between  14  and  45  years,  and  1,380  over  45  years. 
By  far  the  largest  number  of  the  immigrants,  11,225,  were  farm  work¬ 
ers;  3,946  were  day  laborers,  and  1,845  business  men.  Six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  immigrants,  including  w'omen  and  chil¬ 
dren,  had  no  occupation,  and  that  of  the  other  3,304  was  not  given. 

There  were  10,135  immigrants  less  in  1929  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  the  number,  17,179,  representing  a  37.1  per  cent  decrease.  As 
in  the  previous  year,  the  three  main  groups  represented  were  farm 
w'orkers,  6,401 ;  day  laborers,  3,284;  and  business  men,  2,106.  {Revista 
Internacional  del  Trabajo,  Madrid,  December,  1930.) 

ECUADOR 

Population  Statistics. — With  the  provincial  census  taken  under 
the  direction  of  Senor  Jos6  Marla  Alvear  on  April  2,  1922,  as  a  basis 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Civil  Registry,  and  Census  of  Ecuador  has 
published  a  statement  w'hich  estimates  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Quito  on  December  31,  1930,  at  91,641  inhabitants.  Politically 
Ecuador  is  divided  into  Provinces,  cantons,  and  parroquias  or  munici¬ 
palities.  Quito  is  the  capital  not  only  of  the  Republic  but  of  the 
Province  of  Pichincha  as  w'ell.  The  population  of  this  Province  is 
estimated  by  the  bureau  at  237,773  inhabitants  and  that  of  its  four 
cantons — Quito,  Cayambe,  Pedro  Moncayo,  and  Mejia — at  179,326, 
26,430,  15,224,  and  16,793  inhabitants,  respectively.  {Registro 
Oficial,  Quito,  February  16,  1931.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

Population  of  El  Salvador. — The  total  population  of  El  Salva¬ 
dor,  as  of  May  1,  1930,  based  on  the  census  of  October  15,  1929,  and 
vital  statistics  covering  the  period  between  those  dates,  is  reported 
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by  the  Department  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works  to  have  been  as 
follows; 


De|)artinent:  Population 

San  Salvador _  191,  320 

Santa  Ana _  154,  663 

San  Miguel _ 128,048 

Usulutan _ 124,859 

La  Libertad  (Santa  Teela) _  119,  178 

Sonsonate _  100,  896 

La  Paz  (Zacatecoluca) _  88,  229 

Cuscatlan  (Cojutepeque) _  83,  653 

Chalatenango _  82,  298 

Ahuachapan _  80,  024 

San  Vicente _  77,  534 

Morazan  (San  Francisco) _  75,  013 

La  Union _  73,  285 

Cabanas  (Sensuntcpeque) _  58,611 


Total . . . .  1,437,611 


{Boletin  de  Fomento  y  Obras  Piiblicas,  San  Salvador,  July  to  September,  1930.) 

GUATEMALA 

New’^  labor  organization. — On  March  5, 1931,  a  new  labor  oi^ani- 
zation  was  founded  in  Guatemala  Cit}’^  under  the  name  of  Labor 
Brotherhood,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  upholding  of  the  rights  of 
labor  and  the  people  in  general,  as  well  as  the  moral,  material,  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  working  class. 

Some  days  earlier  (February  24,  1931),  as  a  result  of  action  taken 
by  the  Labor  Federation  of  Guatemala,  a  convention  was  held  in 
Guatemala  City  in  which  nine  important  associations  representing 
unions  of  printers,  chauffeurs,  tradesmen,  and  workers  of  all  classes 
participated.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  convention  was  to  consider 
plans  for  encouraging  the  enforcement  of  all  legislation  which  in  any 
way  concerns  the  laborer.  {Diario  de  Guatemala,  Guatemala  City, 
February  26,  1931,  and  Diario  de  Centro- America,  Guatemala  City, 
March  13,  1931.) 

NICARAGUA 

Law  on  employment  of  nationals. — See  p.  645. 

PARAGUAY 

Vital  statistics. — The  birth,  marriage,  and  death  rate  per  1,000 
inhabitants  in  Asuncion  during  the  year  1929  is  reported  by  the 
General  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  have  been  as  follow's: 


Births _ _ _ 41.41 

Marriages _ _ _  5.  23 

Deaths _ _  19.38 
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The  total  population  of  the  city  at  the  end  of  December,  1929,  was 
set  at  87,831,  which,  with  the  natural  increase  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1930,  gives  a  total  population  of  89,571  on  September  30, 
1930,  the  date  of  the  report.  {El  Orden,  Asuncion,  March  17,  1931.) 

PERU 

Immigration  statistics. — All  work  involved  in  the  compilation  of 
immigration  statistics  and  the  promotion  of  tourist  travel  were 
recently  taken  over  by  the  Peruvian  Touring  Club  when  necessary 
economies  forced  the  f lovernment  to  abandon  these  activities,  formerly 
handled  through  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Colonization.  The 
Touring  Club  is  financing  the  entire  cost  of  this  work,  no  subsidy  or 
appropriation  now  being  made  for  this  purpose  by  the  Government. 
{El  Peruano,  Lima,  March  12,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

Migration  during  1930. — A  total  of  230,454  persons  entered 
Uruguay  through  the  various  ports  of  the  Republic  during  the  year 
1930;  those  leaving  numbered  203,109.  Entries  and  departures 
during  the  year  1929  were  201,781  and  184,514,  respectively,  which 
shows  a  migratory  increase  of  10,078  more  persons  in  1930  than  in 
1929.  The  migratory  movement  through  the  different  ports  was  as 
follows: 


Ports 

Entries  ^ 

Departures 

Ditlerence 

Montevideo . . 

152,4ti0 

3,549 

113 

4,o:i4 

E.'iSl 

358 

1,014 

11,001 

4,275 

51,121 

322 

6 

17 

129,632 
3,454 
102 
3,824 
1,657 
271  , 
754 
9,553 
3,589 
29,885 
373 

5 

10 

+22, 828 
+95 
+11 
+210 
-73 
+87 
+260 
+2,048 
+686 
+1,236 
-51 
+1 
+7 

Centurion . . . . . . 

Colonio _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ' 

Ciumelo _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Conchillas . . . . 

Nueva  PiUmira . 

Paysandu . . . . 

Fray  Bentos . . . . . 

SiJto _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Mercedes . 

Soriano . . . 

Total,  1980 . . . 

Total,  1929 . . 

230,454 

201,781 

203, 109 
184,514 

+27,345 

+17,267 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  entering  Uruguay  during  1930, 
18,116  were  reported  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Immigration  to  have 
been  immigrants.  These  included  3,389  Spaniards,  2,424  Rumanians, 
2,125  Poles,  1,760  Italians,  1,123  Yugoslavs  and  1,071  Lithuanians, 
the  remainder,  5,224,  representing  smaller  groups  of  other  national¬ 
ities.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo,  March  16,  1931.) 


EDUCATION  AND  FINE  ARTS 

ARGENTINA 

Anxiveusauv  of  the  National  Council  of  Education. — Febru¬ 
ary  11,  1931,  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary'  of  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  founded  by  decree  of  January  28, 1881, 
durinp:  the  presidency  of  Clen.  Julio  A.  Roca.  The  first  president  of 
the  council  was  DominfroSariniento,  a  former  president  of  the  Republic 
and  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Horace  Mann.  Services  in  celebration  of 
the  anniversary,  held  in  President  Roca  School  in  Buenos  Aires, 
were  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Provisional  (lovernment,  cabinet 
officers,  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  and  prom¬ 
inent  educators. 

In  1930  there  were  5,090  national  schools  throughout  the  Republic 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council;  the  595,059  students  attending 
these  schools  were  taught  by  25,554  teachers.  The  budget  of  the 
council  for  last  year  was  4,855,900  paper  pesos. 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  educational  statistics  for 
the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the  years  1881  and  1931 ; 


1881 

1981 

1881 

1931 

Schools: 

Public . 

142 

117 

487 

247 

Pupils: 

I'uhlic  schools . 

18,023 

8,629 

238. 088 
40.372 

Total . . . 

Teachers: 

Public  schools . 

Total.— . . . . 

Population: 

Total . 

259 

734 

26,652 

278,460 

412 

427 

13,341 

1,788 

2.')0,  (KIO 
.50.000 
12, 448 

2,200.000 

296.000 

12,490 

Total . 

Children  not  attending  school  — 

839 

15,129 

(HtriMa  de  Instruecion  I^imaria,  La  Plata,  March  1,  ia3I,  and  La  Frenm,  Buenos  Aires,  February  11, 
1931.) 


Semicentennial  of  founding  of  La  Plata. — The  fiftieth  anni- 
versaiy  of  the  founding  of  La  Plata  will  be  celebrated  in  November, 
1932,  by  events  national  and  international  in  character.  Chief 
among  the  latter  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Americanists.  The  committee  in  charge  of  entertainments  has  been 
announced  as  follows:  Senores  Vignatt,  Duba,  Garcfa,  Lecot,  Verzura, 
Ilirschi,  Cavello,  Elicabe,  Alvarez,  Silva,  Erbitti,  and  Latorre.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  Dardo  Rocha,  who,  as  governor 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  from  1881-1884,  was  instrumental 
in  the  founding  of  La  Plata,  and  who  also  founded  the  University  of 
La  Plata,  serving  in  it  as  professor,  president,  and  chancellor  for  life. 
{La  Prensa,  March  9,  1931.) 
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BOLIVIA 

PatiSo  University  ForxDATioN. — An  event  of  ^reat  iniportanee 
in  educational  circles  was  the  establishment  of  the  Patino  UniversiU 
Foundation  of  1,000,000  bolivianos.  The  foundation  is  due  to  the 
{lenerosity  of  the  industrial  magnate  whose  name  it  hears,  Don  Simon 
Patifio,  who  created  it  in  the  belief  that  the  future  of  Bolivia  depends 
upon  the  training  and  ability  of  its  leaders.  It  will  aim  to  contribute 
effectively  to  the  culture  of  the  Kepuhlic  by  inspiring  in  the  comin" 
{lenerations  of  university  students  a  love  of  work  and  a  respect  for 
law,  as  well  as  by  j;ivinf?  opportunity  to  scholars  to  carry  out  research 
honoring  the  Republic. 

Sefior  Patino  intrusted  to  Sr.  (leoi^es  Rouma  the  task  of  organizing 
the  foundation  and  making  its  purposes  and  program  known  through¬ 
out  Bolivia.  The  funds  of  the  organization  will  be  administered  and 
its  program  prepared  by  four  trustees,  two  of  whom  to  he  selected  by 
Senor  Patifio  or  his  heii-s,  and  two  by  the  universities  of  the  Nation. 
The  trustees  will  each  serve  10  years  ad  honorem.  The  e.vecutive 
officer  of  the  foundation  is  the  General  Secretary-,  who  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  details  of  the  program;  in  no  event 
are  the  administrative  expenses  to  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  income. 
The  first  trustees  appointed  are:  Dr.  Daniel  Sanchez  Bustamante, 
president,  and  Dr.  Juan  Cabrera  Garda  for  the  universities,  and  Dr. 
Arturo  Loaiza  and  Dr.  Carlos  Calvo  for  the  founder.  Sr.  Alfredo 
H.  Otero  has  been  named  General  Secretary  ad  interim. 

Measures  already  decided  upon  for  carrvdng  out  the  purposes  for 
which  the  foundation  was  established  include:  Loans  to  deserving 
students  who  have  given  evidence  of  intellectual  maturity  and 
seriousness  of  purpose,  the  money  to  be  repaid  after  the  student  has 
begun  to  earn  his  living  by  his  profession;  invitations  to  foreign  spe¬ 
cialists  to  teach  certain  specific  technical  subjects  and  to  lecturers 
visiting  neighboring  Republics  to  include  Bolivia  in  their  itinerary; 
the  grant  of  an  annual  prize  of  10,000  bolivianos  for  the  best  work  on  a 
sid)ject  dealing  with  the  intellectual  or  economic  progress  of  the 
countrj',  the  award  to  be  used  for  foreign  travel  and  study,  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  research  aids  as  reference  books  or  laboratory 
equipment;  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  the  establishment  of 
technical,  industrial,  mining,  and  agricultural  institutes;  gifts  to 
teachers  of  pedagogical  books  or  subscriptions  to  educational  journals; 
donations  of  books  and  scientific  equipment  to  institutes,  normal 
schools,  and  universities;  the  publication  of  scholarly  books  of  out¬ 
standing  merit  which  woidd  not  interest  commercial  publishers;  and 
the  promotion  of  the  interchange  of  professors  and  students  among 
the  universities  of  the  Nation.  {El  THario,  La  Paz,  April  2,  1931.) 

Course  in  Spanish  American  jurisprudence. — A  new  law  course 
covering  the  principal  aspects  of  Spanish  American  jurisprudence  from 
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the  earliest  precolonial  times  to  tlie  present  day  is  now  beinj;  offered 
by  the  university  in  La  Paz  as  the  result  of  the  recent  establishment 
of  a  professorship  in  that  subject.  One  of  the  interesting?  features  of 
the  new  course  is  the  recognition  of  the  influence  of  precolonial  legal 
systems  on  contemporary  juridical  ideals  and  practices.  As  planned, 
the  course  covers  two  years  and  is  divided  into  five  general  divisions, 
these  including  introductoiy  studies,  detailed  considerations  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  precolonial,  colonial,  and  postcolonial  law,  and  the  prob¬ 
able  future  juridical  systems  of  Spanish  America.  Sjjecial  attention 
is  given  throughout  the  course  to  geographical,  demographic,  and 
cultural  influences  and  to  comparisons,  not  only  between  written  and 
customary  laws,  but  also  between  the  laws  of  different  periods  and 
different  countries.  A  more  precise  concejition  of  its  scope  may  be 
gained  through  the  outline  of  the  subjects  covered, which  are  as  follows: 

Introduction:  Eleinonts  of  sociology ;  law  or  juridical  sociology  and  its  classifica¬ 
tion;  object  of  Spanish  American  law,  its  content  and  importance;  methods  for  the 
study  of  Spanish  .\merican  law;  and  Spani.sh  American  legal  bibliography,  general 
and  classical  sources. 

Precolonial:  Pre-Columbian  geography;  ethnography  and  demographic  factors; 
historical  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  pre-Columbian  period;  written  law  and  its 
correlation  to  customary  law;  political  law;  private  law;  international  law;  and 
comparative  study  of  pre-Columbian  .\merican  law  with  the  juridico-political 
institutions  of  other  primitive  civilizations. 

Colonial  law:  Geography  of  colonial  times;  colonial  ethnography  and  demo¬ 
graphic  factors;  historical  and  cultural  a.spects  of  the  colonial  period;  written  law 
and  its  relation  to  customary  law;  objective  study  of  compilations  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Indies;  the  work  of  Spanish  American  jurists;  political  law;  private  law; 
international  law;  and  comparative  study  of  indigenous  law  with  contemimra- 
neous  and  later  colonial  law. 

Postcolonial  law:  Review  of  the  history  of  the  war  for  independence  and  its 
juridical  significance;  the  foundation  of  the  American  Republics  and  the  geography 
of  the  period;  the  ethnography  of  the  Rei)ublics  and  demographic  factors;  hi.s- 
torical  and  cultural  aspects  of  the  various  countries,  geneial  history  of  the  whole 
of  Spanish  America  and  that  of  each  individual  Republic;  written  law  and  its 
relation  to  customary  law,  and  the  work  of  national  jurists;  political  law;  private 
law;  international  law;  comparative  study  of  Spanish  American  law  with  other 
legal  systems;  and  comparative  study  of  the  legal  systems  of  the  different 
Spanish  American  Republics. 

The  juridico-political  future  of  Spanish  American  law;  conclusions  on  Spanish 
American  law,  and  the  probable  future  of  Spanish  American  juridico-political 
institutions;  the  Spanish  American  juridico-political  ideal;  the  juridico-political 
program;  and  the  characteristics  of  contemporary  Spanish  American  political 
parlies,  their  ideals  and  methods.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz,  March  18,  1931.) 

CHILE 

El  Salto  Observatory. — March  21,  1931,  was  the  twelfth  anni¬ 
versary"  of  the  establishment  of  El  Salto  Observatory,  founded  by  Sr. 
Julio  Bustos  Navarrete  and  situated  on  San  Cristobal  Hill,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Santiago.  The  observatory  has  specialized  in  meteoro¬ 
logical  phenomena,  and  its  work  is  known  thoughout  the  world. 
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Among  its  activities  for  the  year  1930  were  the  following:  The  com¬ 
pletion,  after  10  years  of  labor,  of  a  meteorological  study  of  Chile; 
meteorological  preparation  for  Antarctic  exploration;  studies  on  the 
eruptions  of  the  volcanoes  Llaima  and  Calbuco,  the  storms  of  June, 
1930,  the  possible  meteorological  origin  of  the  Einstein  effect,  and 
similar  subjects  of  scientific  importance.  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago, 
March  21,  1931.) 

Exhibition  of  Paintings. — Senora  Herminia  A.  de  Davila,  wife  of 
the  Ambassador  of  Chile  to  the  United  States,  held  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  the  Roerich  Museum,  New  York,  from  May  2  to  16,  1931. 
The  landscapes,  which  were  numerous,  were  especially  notable. 

COLOMBIA 

National  literature  prize. — On  March  3,  1931,  the  national 
literature  i)rize  was  established  by  Congress  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  the  famous  Colombian  writer  Jose  Maria  Vergara  y  Vergara  (1831- 
1872),  on  the  centenary  of  his  birth.  A  fund  of  10,000  pesos  has 
been  set  aside,  of  which  half  the  interest  will  be  used  for  the  prize, 
and  the  other  half  added  to  the  capital;  this  will  be  done  until  the  fund 
amounts  to  100,000  pesos,  when  the  entire  interest  will  be  granted  to 
the  author  of  the  book  selected  as  the  one  published  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  most  completely  fulfilling  the  condition  that  it  “exalt 
Colombian  character”  in  some  form.  The  jury  for  this  award  is  to 
be  composed  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  will  be  selected  by  the 
Minister  of  Education,  another  by  the  Colombian  Academy,  and  the 
third  by  the  directors  of  the  press  of  Bogota.  Since  one  object  of 
the  award  is  the  stimulation  of  books  national  in  character,  the  judges 
may  select  the  prize-winning  publication  from  the  fields  of  fiction, 
drama,  poetry,  journalism,  criticism  or  other  essays,  or  scientific, 
historical,  pedagogic,  or  art  works. 

The  establishment  of  the  prize  in  the  name  of  Jose  Maria  Vergara  y 
Vergara  is  most  appropriate,  for  he  was  the  precursor  of  typically 
Colombian  literature  and  the  outstanding  representative  of  his  gen¬ 
eration.  {Diario  Oficial,  March  9,  1931.) 

CUBA 

School  statistics  in  Matanzas. — In  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Armando  Munoz,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  Province  of  Matanzas,  stated  that  at  the  end  of  February, 
1931,  there  were  942  classrooms  in  use.  Of  these,  482  were  in  the 
124  urban  schools,  418  in  the  383  rural  schools,  and  42  for  special 
instruction.  There  were  233  school  gardens,  305  school  libraries 
containing  11,766  volumes,  395  school  museums,  242  parent-teacher 
associations,  285  school  savings  banks  whose  deposits  totaled  $696, 
and  16  manual  training  shops.  During  the  month  of  February,  19 
historical-geographical  excursions  organized  by  teachers  were  taken. 
{Heraldo  de  Cuba,  March  21,  1931.) 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC-HAITI 

Domixicax-Haitiax  library. — On  February  27,  1931,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  Port  au  Prince,  Senor  Don  Agus- 
tin  Malapon,  jr.,  tendered  a  reception  on  the  occasion  of  the  eijihty- 
seventh  anniversary"  of  the  independence  of  his  country.  In  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  Hon.  Stenio  Vin¬ 
cent,  and  members  of  his  cabinet  and  the  diplomatic  and  considar 
corps,  Senor  Mahifjdn  opened  a  library  established  at  his  legation 
under  the  auspices  of  the  president  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
General  Rafael  Trujillo  Molina,  where  books  by  Dominican  and 
Haitian  authors  will  be  collected.  It  is  expected  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  Dominican-Haitian  library  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
close  cultural  relations  which  exist  between  the  peoples  of  these  two 
neighboring  republics.  {Le  Port  au  Prince,  March  2,  1931; 

Lisiln  D'tano,  Santo  Domingo,  March  14,  1931.) 

ECUADOR 

Bolivarian  mi'seum  and  library. — The  Bolivarian  Society  of 
Ecuador  is  soon  to  establish  a  museum  where  unifonns,  medals, 
swords,  decorations,  and  other  objects  which  belonged  to  the  Liberator 
and  the  leaders  of  the  wars  of  independence  will  be  collected.  The 
resolution  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Society  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  this  museum  also  makes  provisions  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  library  and  archives  where  books  and  documents  relative  to 
Simon  Bolivar  and  the  wars  of  independence  will  be  kept.  {El 
Coniercio,  Quito,  March  10,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

School  excursions. — Interesting  plans  for  a  series  of  school  excur¬ 
sions  for  study  purposes  were  recently  completed  by  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Central  Normal  School  for  Boys  in  Guatemala  City. 
The  first  of  the  excursions  was  held  on  March  4,  1931,  when  students 
of  that  institution  made  trips  to  different  places  near  the  capital  to 
visit  schools  and  collect  material  for  their  respective  classes  in  botany, 
zoology",  and  manual  training.  Pupils  of  the  fourth-year  class  visited 
Mixco,  where  one  of  them  made  an  address  in  the  national  school 
for  boys  on  the  instruction  of  civics  and  another,  in  the  school  for  girls, 
on  ethics  and  etiquette;  those  of  the  third-year  class  visited  Chinautla 
on  a  botany  excursion,  carry-ing  on  a  study  of  the  plants  found  in  that 
region  and  collecting  all  the  important  varieties  for  the  formation  of 
herbariums;  those  of  the  second-year  class  went  to  Lavarreda  on  a 
zoological  trip  to  gain  first-hand  information  on  the  fauna  there  and  to 
collect  insects;  and  those  of  the  first-year  class  collected  material  at 
Santa  Rosita  for  use  in  their  manual  training  classes.  In  each  of  the 
towns  mentioned,  one  student  from  the  Central  Normal  School  gave 
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a  simple  talk  in  the  local  school  on  oral  hygciene.  Upon  their  return 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  were  required  to  submit  a  written 
account  of  their  trip,  includino:  a  report  of  their  work  and  personal 
impressions  regarding  the  excursion.  {Dtario  de  Centro-America, 
Guatemala  City,  March  4,  1931.) 

Propagation  of  medicinal  plants. — As  the  residt  of  a  suggestion 
recently  made  by  the  School  of  Natural  Sciences  and  Pharmacy,  the 
President  has  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  supervision  of  the  botani¬ 
cal  garden  in  Guatemala  City  to  the  National  University.  The  work 
of  its  reorganization  and  classification  subsequently  undertaken  by 
that  institution  is  in  charge  of  the  School  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
Pharmacy,  which  hopes  to  make  the  garden  of  immediate  use  and 
afford  a  place  where  physicians,  phannacists,  and  students  may  carry 
on  research  on  cultivated  plants  having  medicinal  ju-operties.  The 
botanical  garden  of  Guatemala  was  organized  in  the  year  1923;  since 
that  time,  many  plants  have  been  imported  from  different  European 
countries  for  experimental  purposes  and  placed  in  the  collection  there. 
{Diario  de  Centro- Amirica,  Guatemala  City,  March  7,  1931.) 

HAITI 

School  to  be  completed  at  Port-de-Paix. — The  new  Brothers 
School  at  Port-de-Paix,  half  of  which  was  constructed  in  1929  to  per¬ 
mit  partial  abandonment  of  the  old  school,  will  soon  be  completed, 
funds  having  become  available  for  this  purpose.  The  building  will  be 
a  U-shaped  structure  with  1-storx'  wings  and  a  2-story  center  con¬ 
taining  10  classrooms,  administrative  offices,  and  living  quarters. 
{Monthly  Bulletin,  Office  of  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver, 
Port-au-Prince,  March,  1931.) 

MEXICO 

World  Press  Congress. — Final  preparations  are  now  under  way 
for  the  World  Press  Congress  to  be  held  in  Me.xico  City  from  August 
10  to  14,  1931.  An  interesting,  informative  and  educational  program, 
during  which  subjects  of  national  and  international  character  affecting 
journalism  will  be  discussed  by  prominent  figures  of  the  newspaper 
world,  has  been  arranged  and  numerous  opportunities  offered  delegates 
for  becoming  better  acquainted  with  Mexico  through  sightseeing  and 
visits  to  points  of  interest.  The  honorary  president  of  the  Congress, 
Dr.  Walter  Williams,  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  the 
President,  Robert  Bell,  of  the  Lyttleton  Times,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  will  preside  at  the  convention  sessions. 

NICARAGUA 

Band  concerts. — The  Government,  through  its  respective  depart¬ 
mental  authorities,  has  recently  concluded  arrangements  with  the 
leaders  of  local  bands  for  a  series  of  open-air  concerts  to  be  given  in 
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the  public  parks  of  Rivas,  Matagalpa,  and  Jinotejia  for  the  purpose 
of  developing:  in  the  people  a  taste  for  music,  recoj;nized  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  education.  Two  concerts  will  ordinarily  be  gdven  each 
week,  others  being  held  on  important  civic  occasions,  holidays,  and 
as  a  part  of  festivities  for  high  Government  officials.  {La  Gaceta, 
Managua,  February  12,  17,  and  19,  1931.) 

PERU 

New  university  president. — Dr.  Jose  Antonio  Encinas  was 
chosen  president  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima  as  a  result  of 
the  election  held  on  March  14,  1931,  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  provisional  statutes  of  the  university  recently  enacted  by  the 
Council  of  Government.  Doctor  Encinas,  who  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  educators  of  Peru,  took  up  his  new  duties  on 
March  20,  1931.  {La  Cronica,  Lima,  March  15,  and  21,  1931.) 

URUGUAY 

School  notes. — The  last  report  of  the  National  Administrative 
Council  contains  the  following  information  regarding  educational 
activities  during  1930: 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  been  particularly  interested  in  carrying  out  its 
many  building  plans  without  delay,  and,  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  228  schools 
were  constructed  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of  more  than  3,000,000  pe.sos. 

In  December,  1930,  the  public  schools  in  the  Republic  nvimbered  1,310,  were 
staffed  by  4,022  teachers,  and  had  a  total  registration  of  162,115  children  with  an 
average  attendance  of  124,106.  The  j)rogram  of  adult  education  consisted  of  61 
courses;  2  special  evening  courses  were  also  offered.  These  63  courses  were  directed 
by  235  teachers  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  5,177.  Other  institutions 
that  contributed  to  the  educational  movement  of  the  country  were  the  following: 
2  normal  institutes,  2  institutes  for  deaf  mutes,  5  open-air  schools,  a  seaside  chil¬ 
dren’s  colony,  a  school  preventorium,  a  .school  for  abnormal  children,  65  itinerant 
schools,  and  4  experimental  schools.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  work  accom- 
l)lished  during  the  year  were:  Special  classes  for  mentally  retarded  pupils,  classes 
in  orthophony,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  school  situated  in  the  “Solar  de 
Artigas”  (the  site  where  Artigas  died)  in  Paraguay.  In  Montevideo  there  are 
36  teachers  of  dressmaking,  3  of  manual  training,  and  3  of  singing. 

Careful  attention  was  given  to  the  problem  of  rural  education;  it  was  decided  to 
organize  consolidated  schools,  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  three  or  four  neighbor¬ 
ing  schools,  with  a  staff  of  one  or  two  teachers.  These  schools  will  be  housed  in 
appropriate  buildings  especially  designed  for  the  purpose,  and  children  who  live 
more  than  a  kilometer  (kilometer  equals  0.62  mile)  from  the  school  will  be  trans¬ 
ported  free  of  charge. 

During  the  month  of  August  there  took  place  in  Montevideo  the  Tenth  Con¬ 
gress  of  Supervisors,  which  was  pre.sided  over  by  the  National  Council  of  Primary 
and  Normal  Education.  All  the  supervisors  of  the  Republic  participated  in  this 
gathering.  The  subjects  for  discussion  dealt  with  the  principles  of  modern 
education  and  their  application  to  Uruguayan  conditions. 

As  was  the  case  in  former  years,  teachers  came  together  several  times  during  the 
year  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  discuss  educational  problems;  vacation 
courses  were  also  held  in  Montevideo.  These  gatherings  and  courses  have  as 
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their  immediate  purpose  the  professional  advancement  of  teachers  in  service, 
especially  of  those  employed  in  the  rural  schools. 

Educational  programs  began  to  be  broadcast  on  April  1,  1930,  by  the  Official 
Radio  Broadcasting  Service,  which  has  functioned  since  December  18,  1929. 
The  programs  included  music,  readings  of  dramatic  works,  lectures,  talks  to  chil¬ 
dren,  addresses  on  cultural  subjects,  useful  information,  and  entertainments  organ¬ 
ized  by  private  and  official  institutions.  The  collection  of  national  phonographic 
records,  numbering  4,985,  has  also  been  utilized  to  give  the  radio  public  opportu¬ 
nity  to  listen  to  selections  of  great  artistic  merit.  {Diario  Oficial,  Montevideo, 
March  16,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Exposition  of  Manuel  Cabr^. — On  March  1,  1931,  an  exposition 
of  paintings  by  the  well-known  landscape  artist,  Manuel  Cabre,  was 
opened  in  the  Central  Club  in  Caracas.  Senor  Cabre,  who  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  one  critic  in  Caracas  as  a  “typical  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
representative  of  the  new  generation  of  Venezuelan  painters,”  began 
his  career  in  Venezuela.  Later  he  went  to  France  where  he  studied 
and  worked  for  10  years,  but  he  has  now  returned  to  Venezuela. 
According  to  the  press  his  recent  exhibit  in  the  capital  aroused  much 
interest  and  received  very  favorable  comment.  {El  Universal,  Caracas, 
March  1,  1931,  and  Nuevo  Diario,  Caracas,  March  7,  1931.) 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

ARGENTINA 

Maternity  center  in  Santa  Rosa. — The  National  Bureau  of 
Hygiene  has  secured  the  cooperation  of  local  institutions  in  its  work 
of  organizing  public  health  and  hygiene  services  in  the  Territories  of 
the  Republic,  a  work  which  otherwise  would  be  severely  limited  by 
lack  of  funds.  In  accordance  with  this  scheme,  a  Maternity  and  Child 
Health  Center  is  planned  for  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  Territory  of  La 
Pampa.  The  center  will  include  a  prenatal  consultation  clinic,  a 
maternity  and  convalescent  ward,  a  small  children’s  hospital  to  which 
they  will  be  admitted  alone  or  with  their  mothers  as  the  case  may 
require,  a  home  for  abandoned  children,  child-care  classes  for  mothers 
and  girls,  and  a  dental  clinic.  The  administration  of  the  center  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  national  bureau,  assisted  by  the  Women’s 
Committee  of  the  Child  Welfare  Board  of  the  city  and  certain  munici¬ 
pal  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  all  of  whom  will  give  their  services 
ad  honorem.  {Boletin  Oficial,  Buenos  Aires,  March  4, 1931.) 

CHILE 

Water  Supply  for  San  Rosendo. — San  Rosendo,  an  important 
railway  center  in  the  Province  of  Concepcion,  has  just  completed  the 
installation  of  a  modern  water-supply  system.  The  Laja  River  is  the 
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source,  and  the  water  is  aerated  by  two  jiroups  of  pumps  operating 
alternately,  each  capable  of  supplying  24  liters  (liter  equals  0.91 
quart)  of  water  a  second.  The  reservoir  has  a  capacity  of  500  cubic 
meters  (cubic  meter  equals  35.314  cubic  feet),  and  is  supplied  to  the 
town  by  4,180  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  of  pipes.  Sixteen  fire 
hydrants  have  been  established,  20  hygienic  drinking  fountains,  and 
2  troughs  for  animals.  {.El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  March  20,  1931.) 

GUATEMALA 

Organization  of  Public  Welf.aue  Bureau. — See  p.  644. 

MEXICO 

Public  restaurants. — On  March  1,  1931,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  established  nine  public  restaurants  in  Mexico  City  to  provide 
nourishing  food  to  those  in  need.  The  meals  served  in  these  restau¬ 
rants  consist  of  such  simple  and  wholesome  dishes  as  soup,  rice,  beans, 
and  bread,  and  may  be  secured  by  any  person  upon  the  presentation 
of  the  ticket  issued  for  this  purpose  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare. 
Laig:e  numbers  of  the  tickets  have  been  placed  on  sale  at  10  centavos 
each  in  the  principal  stores  and  other  commercial  firms  of  the  city,  and 
are  being  recommended  to  the  charitably  inclined  for  distribution  to 
the  poor  in  the  |)lace  of  alms.  {El  Unirerml,  Me.xico  City,  March  11 
and  21,  1931.) 

PANAMA 

Funds  appropri.^ted  for  antituberculosis  campaign. — A  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Antituberculosis  Committee  of  Panama  providing  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  provincial  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  Republic  and  the  appropriation  of  $264,240  for  a  campaign 
against  tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  hookworm,  has  been  approved 
by  President  Alfaro  through  an  executive  decree  issued  on  March  9, 
1931.  {Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  March  10,  1931.) 

PARAGUAY 

X-RAY  BUILDING. — All  X-ray  building  recently  constructed  as  a 
unit  of  the  Clinical  Hospital  in  Asuncion  at  a  cost  of  567,000  pesos 
paper  was  formally  opened  on  March  25,  1931,  by  Dr.  Alejandro 
Davalos,  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School.  Those  present  at  the 
ceremony  included  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Worship,  and  Public 
Instruction,  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Director  of  the 
Clinical  Hospital,  the  Director  ad  interim  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Welfare,  various  university  professors,  and  a 
lai^e  number  of  students.  The  new  section  of  the  hospital  will  be 
known  as  the  Dr.  Jose  Gomez  Brizuela  X-ray  Building;  it  is  named  for 
the  late  Dr.  G6mez  Brizuela,  through  whose  generosity  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  service  was  made  possible.  A  short  while  before  his 
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death  Dr.  Gomez  Brizuela  expressed  a  desire  that  his  X-ray  apparatus, 
purchased  at  a  cost  of  $19,000,  should  be  given  to  the  hospital;  after 
his  death  his  wife  added  to  this  donation  a  gift  of  200,000  pesos  paper 
toward  the  cost  of  an  adeciuate  building  in  which  it  could  be  installed. 
The  remaining  sum  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  building 
was  appropriated  by  the  Government.  Dr.  Oscar  Boettner  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  new  service.  {El  Diario,  Asuncion,  March 
11  and  25,  1931.) 

VENEZUELA 

Increased  water  supply. — The  Department  of  Public  Works  has 
recently  issued  an  order  which  provides  that  studies  be  made  on  the 
possibility  of  sinking  additional  wells  in  order  to  increase  the  present 
water  supply  of  Caracas.  It  is  said  that  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  Agriculture,  and  Stock  Raising  recently  concluded  a  study 
of  the  water  system  of  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
measures  which  would  improve  the  service  in  private  homes,  and  that 
as  a  result  attention  was  called  to  the  need  for  improving  the  water 
mains  throughout  the  city.  Plans  for  the  installation  of  a  chlorinator 
are  also  reported  to  have  been  taken  under  consideration. 

The  studies  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  are  of 
great  importance  and  fulfill  a  need  which  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident.  During  the  last  two  years  the  department  in  question  has 
made  a  great  effort  to  discover  the  best  means  for  improving  the 
system  of  supply  and  distribution.  One  of  the  commissions  which 
studied  the  problem,  advised  the  renewal  and  extension  of  mains  at 
many  places,  and  proposed  the  installation  of  high  pressure  mains 
so  that  a  fire  department  might  be  organized.  (El  Uiiii'ersal,  Caracas, 
March  11,  1931,  and  Report  of  the  United  States  Assistant  Trade 
Commissioner,  Caracas,  March  28,  1931.) 


NECROLOGY 

EL  SALVADOR 

Dr.  Jos£  Antonio  RooitfouEZ. — On  February  16,  1931,  Dr.  Jose 
Antonio  Rodriguez,  Salvadorean  legislator,  diplomat,  and  jurist,  died 
in  San  Salvatlor.  During  a  long  life  of  public  service,  Doctor  Rod¬ 
riguez  held  the  positions  of  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 
Secretary  of  State,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiarx'  to  many  Central  American  Republics  and  to  Mexico,  Judge  of 
the  Courts  of  Second  and  Third  Instance,  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  His  passing  is  felt  by  his  friends  and  accjuaintances  in  both 
El  Salvador  and  other  countries,  to  be  a  distinct  loss  for  that  Re¬ 
public.  {Diario  Oficinl,  San  Salvador,  February  17,  1931.) 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  15,  1921 


•Subject 

Date 

.\uthor 

BOUVIA 

Executive  decree  of  Mar.  14, 1931,  restoring  the  income  tax  law 

1931 

Mar.  23 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  vice  consul 

of  May  3.  1928. 

at  La  Paz. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Bolivia  for  the  year 

Mar.  24 

Do. 

ended  Dec.  31»  1930. 

BRAZIL 

Obligatory  civil  registration  of  births  in  Brazil.  Decree  of 

Feb.  26 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  gen- 

Feb.  19,  1931. 

eral  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  23, 

Apr.  8 

Do. 

1931. 

CHILE 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Arica  consular  1 

Mar.  21 

Edward  B.  Rand,  vice  consul 

district,  for  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1930.  | 

at  Arica. 

Highway  system  of  the  Province  of  Antofagasta _ 1 

Apr.  13 

Thomas  S.  Horn,  consul  at 

Antofagasta. 

COLOMBIA  1 

D.  II.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

LaV'erne  Baldwin,  vice  consul 

Review  of  eommerce  and  industries  of  Santa  Marta  consular 

Apr.  11 

district,  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 1931.  j 

at  Santa  Marta. 

Review  of  the  Medellin  consular  district,  quarter  ended  Mar. 

Apr.  13 

Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at 

31.  1931.  1 

Medellin. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  the  Cartagena  district,  quarter 

Apr.  16 

Eli  Taylor,  vice  consul  at 

ended  Mar.  31,  1931.  1 

Carta^na. 

COSTA  RICA  { 

Report  on  Executive  decree  concerning  the  registry  of  conduct  ' 

Apr.  20  j 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at 

and  penal  antecedents. 

San  Jose. 

CUBA 

Review  of  commerce  and  in<lustries  of  Nuevitas  consular  dis- 

Mar.  31 

E.  A.  Wakeflrld,  consul  at 

trict,  for  calendar  year  1930. 

Nuevitas. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 

Apr.  2 

F.  T.  F.  Dumont,  consul  gen- 

1931. 

eral  at  llabana. 

Automobile  show  in  Cuba _ _ _ 

Apr.  10 

1  Knox  Alexander,  consul  at 

Excerpt  from  review  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,1931  (Matanzas 

Apr.  27 

1  Matanzas. 

1  Do. 

district). 

DOMIMCAK  REPUBUC 

j 

Review  of  the  district  of  Puerto  Plata,  quarter  ende<l  Mar. 

Apr.  16 

j  Elvin  Seibert,  vice  consul  at 

31,  1931. 

1  Puerto  Plata. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Mar. 

,  Apr.  18 

1  lledlev  V.  Cook,  jr.,  consul  at 

31,  1931. 

1  Santo  Domingo  City. 

HONDURAS 

Balance  sheet  of  the  Banco  .Vtl&ntida _ 

i  Mar.  26 

;  T.  Monroe  Fisher,  consul  at 

MEXICO 

i  Tela. 

1 

Industrial  establishments  of  Mexico,  census  of  May  15,  1930.. 

!  Apr.  18 

j  Stephen  E.  Aguirre,  vice  eon- 

Inauguration  of  new  electric  light  and  power  company  at 

Apr.  24 

i  siil  at  Mexico  City.  e 

Edward  I.  Nathan,  consul  at 

Monterrey. 

Monterrey. 

PANAMA 

! 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 

i...do . 

1  Herbert  O.  Williams,  consul  at 

1931. 

1 

Panama  City. 

URUGUAY 

' 

1 

,j  Mar.  20 

at  Montevideo. 

!  Mar.  21 

Do. 

VENEZUELA 

Review  of  Caracas  consular  district,  quarter  ende<l  Mar.  31, 

Apr.  14 

H.  C.  von  Struve,  consul  at 

1931. 

Caracas. 

.  .\pr.  27 

at  La  Ouaira. 
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